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The Natural Course in Music Germania Texts 
By FREDERIC H. RipLey and THOMAS Tapper. Based on the theory that music Edited by A. W. SpANHOOFD. Reprinted from “Germania.” Published monthly, at 
is a language—the highest form of expression—and should be learned as other lan- the uniform price of 10 cents. ‘ 
guages are learned, by using it. ‘The series consists of: 5 
Natural Music Primer................:$ 30 cents. | Natural Music Reader, No. 4............35 cents. 1. Burger’s Lenore. 2. Gervinus’s Vergleichung Goethes und Schillers; Lessing’s und 
Natural Music Reader, No. 1. .30 cents. | Natural Music Reader, No. 5............50 cents. Herders. 3. Cholevius’s Klopstocks Bedentung fur sein Zeitalter. 4. Kurz’s Reineke 
Natural Music Reader, No. 2 .........35 cents. ; Natural Music Charts, in seven series, viz.: Fuchs. 5. Goethe’s Die Kronung Josephs If. 6. Gervinus’s Lessings Dramaturgie. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 3..........35 cents. A, &,C,D, E, F,andG. Each series,...... %4.00. Kurz’s Lessings Minna von Barnhelm. 7%. Khull’s Meir Helmbrecht. 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship - . - - $1.00,/ Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur . 75C. 
A text-book in civics for public and private schools, reading circles, and for general Designed to awaken the student’s interest in German literature, and to put him upon at 
reading. It is fully illustrated. least a “ speaking acquaintance ” with the great German writers and their chief works. 
: I 
° ustrated. ° > - - i c. ° . 
Burnet’s Zoology. _ III 79“ 'Syms’s First Year in French - - - - ~~~ 500. 
Especially designed for use in those schools where classes are large, time limited, and . 
where there are no facilities for laboratory work. It imparts definite knowledge For children. Allies the conversational and translation methods with the regular 
of a few typical forms as a basis for more extended study. teaching of grammar. 
Roark’s Psychology in Education - ‘ : ; $1.00.|Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course—Part.II. - $1.00. 
Aims to quicken an interest in mind study as applied to education. A valuable book With Part I. ($100), the present work forms a complete French course, in accordance 
for teachers aad all whose business it is to educate the human mind. with the latest grammatical rules adopted by the French Academy. 
New Series of German Texts ' Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Edu- 
Schwabacher type, clear, bonutinw page. Low prices. | cation . ri 300. 
pre camp ON ee een STORI ea ceeeemeiiiei ane ony With the Reports of the Sub-Committees: On the Training of Teachers, on the Cor- 
SEIDEL’s HERR OMNIA (Matthewman). In press relation of Studies in Elementary Education; on the Organization of City School 
STIFTER’S DAS enone Le 5 RRP os conte. Systems. Published for the benefit of the National Educational Association, and 





LEANDER’S (Richard von Volkmann) TRAUMEREIEN (Hanstein). /n press. sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the nominal price of 30 cents. 





Books sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen pages, descriptive catalogues 
and price lists free. We cordially invite cerrespondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of 
school books).5 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 


SCRIBNERS’ LATEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. | Walker’s The Making of the Nation. 7 
UWDIMO. DAA PAMOS. .......cccccccccsccscccsvcevccessversrecserescseescesesesseees sesesens $1.00, net. A7OB-1817. IRMND. BIG MOMOG. 20sec civics viccernes R125. 
DeGarmo’s Herbart and the Herbartians. 'Phelps-Frinks’ Rhetoric: : Its Theory and ‘Practice. , 
W2ZMO. BOB PAMES....... cc ceccceccccccccsvenccscccsccess soscece « secece eee eG l.00, net. 12mo. 317 pages..... , eee 5, ne 
JUNIONR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Merchant of Venice. — | ' 
Edited by W. F. BAuGusr, 96 pages. With Notes, ete. Limp Cloth.. é .25 cents, net. Edited by GEORGE H. ELy. 112 pages. With Notes, ete. Limp Cloth.........25 cents, net. 


These books are among the latest text-books issued, and represent the most approved methods of instruction. The attention of teachers is cor- 
dially invited, and every convenience will be afforded teachers who wish to make a thorough examination before deciding upon texts for class use. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . . . 158---157 FirTH Avenue, NEw York. 


: » that Esterbrook’s Pens are just the thing for the school, the counting- § Ses Tiremenercnc) 
A foregone conclusion: In quality, price, suitability, and ( ~<A AEE 


house, and general correspondence. 
readiness with which.they can be obtained, they have all the merits that could be desired. Every teacher should be familiar 


with their popular School Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444. Ask your stationer for them. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 Jonny Srreet, New York, 
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i THEIR WORTH ATTESTED. 





The vigorous vainoaton® for pereniary in Vermont has recently closed, and there is now opportunity to judge as to results. 
extraordinary recognition, and the adoptions thus far reported are a remarkable endorsement of their excellence. The same is true in other states and com- 
munities throughout the country. Among the books that, from their publication, have met with the greatest success are : The Normat Course in 
Reading (Todd & Powell); The Normal Course in Spelling (Dunton & Clark) ; The Normal Course in Number (Cook & Cropsey); | 
The Normal Music Course (Tufts & Holt); The Normal Review System of Writing, Slanting and Vertical Copies ; (Farley 
& Gunnison); The Normal Course in English (Welsh & Greenwood); ‘* The World and its People” Cortes of Geographical 
Readers, “ The Health Series of School Physiologies ”’ (Stowell); Beacon Lights of Patriotism (Carrington), etc., etc. 

Wherever these books have been introduced they are giving the greatest satisfaction. 


Our text-books have received | | 











SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS DESCRIPTIVE OF THESE AND OUR OTHER TEXT-BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
b ai , . . 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, PuBLISsHERSs, 


i ’ Philadelphia. 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Physical 2 Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ey Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Oo.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Mention this paper.) 











Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Ghemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


“For That Tired Feeling” 


THAT CONSTANT POUNDING OV 
TYPK-BAR MACHINES CAUSES, 


USE THE 


“1895 HAMMOND,” 








With its soft, light, elastic touch and 
depression of keys only one-half 
that of other machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND SPECIMEN OF 
Hammond Work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62d St, New York 





I mportan t to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpUucaTION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 





with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. | 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHinc Co, 


| 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 
i§-17 Eliot St, 


Chandler & Barber, *5i7{Hict 
= —s musical, far ooundn , and highl satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c- 


MENEELY &2CO., | Established 


Slate Blackboards. 


It is an indisputable Fact that 


SLATE test 


BEST 


It cannot be successfully imitated. 


F oN 
For sale by 
EVERY SLATE DEALER AND SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Write for Descriptive Circular to 


AMERICAN SLATE BLACKBOARD (0.,| 


1213-1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blackboards 
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( PARENTS! ; 
a4 Have you the health and strength of e 
] i your children at heart? k 
er IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 3 
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tive catalogne. 


Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


25 Arcn street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“* JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ce geme) © Verlicalar and Vertigraph §=<<@:Sxereror rn 


* VERTIGRAPH PEN ) 
These Pens have been ag poe designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
xy careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 




















WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


















...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
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Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 

+ essential features of Simple and 
t t Durable Construction for which 


the ‘Remington ¢s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HARTFORD BICYCLES 
CH $80. $60. $50. Q 
FFpence POPE MF G.CO. 
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Wanted, Teachers v2 are 


| willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
‘cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 





Address 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somcrset St., Boston, Mass. 


{_JAIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
6a, Wileex Snecifie Ca.. Phila. P= 


AGENCY DEPT. 











Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, «// 
sizes Of LAWTON & CO,’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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USE Barnes’ Mu- 


CULAGE, A. 8S BARNES & CO., N. Y. 
(w {2) 





FOR SALE, 


On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success 
ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 
town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 
September, 1895. Apply to 
HRA M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


WANTED, } 32 © 


| In a western university, a male teacher of ability and 
experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages fiu- 
, ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 

















once. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 
WANTED. 
In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz.: Two teachers kindergarten, salary 


$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
| $850 ; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
' Also, in New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing; salary $750. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
TENANTS AT WILL. 
BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 
Tiny, vociferuus children of the day, 
And of the night, locust and katydid! 
What doughty deeds employ you, safely hid 
In breezy tree-tops and amid the play 
Of sun and moonshine: scorning paths of clay, 
What leafy labyrinths you search and thrid, 
Leaping and flying. With what vigor, ’mid 
Summer’s hush their screed these locusts say ! 
Our acres, so we call them, and our trees, 
These high-arched elms! yet here, by former right, 
And older title, insect swarms alight, 
And settle down, nor say an Jf you please. 
Quite careless, they, what nerves of ours they tease, 
Prating of Katy’s pranks the livelong night. 





A QUIET NOOK. 


An idle sort of place, where all day long 

It seems like evening with the day’s work done, 
Where men haste not, because there is no haste, 
And toil but little, for they’ve little need ; 

A restful corner, where the August breeze, 

From softly listening, finger on the lip, 

At length from listlessness falls fast asleep, 

Till there is no sound heard save, now and then, 
Low thunder of a wagon on the bridge, 

Some shrill cicada from his citadel 

Beneath a thistle, challenging the noon, 

The whet of scythe and heavy hoist of sail, 

The dip of unseen oars, monotonous, 

And softly breathing waves that doze below, 

Too weak to more than turn themselves, complain, 
And doze again. Selected. 








August, languid eyed brunette, 

Lips with blood of berries wet, 

Cheeks of Hebe’s hue, thy head 

Auburn, lotus-garlanded, 

With the dog-star on thy brow, 

Take thy poet’s tribute now ; 

Blameless bid me still rejoice 

In the music of thy voice, 

But, till autumn’s touch disarms 

To my sense thy fervid charms, 

Of thy beauty’s blaze afraid, 

Let me love thee in the shade. 
—Theron Brown. 








WOMEN’S SKETCHES OF NEW 


ENGLAND LIFE, 


THREE 


BY WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 


Recently, after a lecture in which Dr. Holmes’ ro- 
mances had been discussed, and their contributions 
to the vocabulary of Hosea Biglow mentioned, the 
question was put, who were to be regarded as the 
successors of Mr. Lowell and the Autocrat in the 
artistic use of this dialect. The lecturer answered : 
“Why, I suppose Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, and the writer of ‘Pratt Portraits.’ ” 

A long Sunday at home, devoted to a more complete 
reading of the last named book,* makes clear that 
its contribution to dialectology is much smaller than 
we supposed. This is, in itself, cause for gratitude. 
Mr. Lowell, even, it is said, lived to regret having 
opened the floodgates for the stream which has so 
persistently darkened for a generation and more, the 
wells of English undefiled. 

But so much the greater is the impression of truth- 
fulness, force, and dramatic skill exhibited in these 


sketches. The authoress has hearkened most wisely 


*‘ Pratt Portraits,’ sketched ina New England suburb by Anna 
Fuller.— The Knickerbocker Press. 


to the lesson which Longfellow taught, though he 
hardly practiced it steadfastly : — 


‘** That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape of that thy work of art.” 


Of the authoress’ identity, and of her other works, 
we know nothing; but the New England life and 
character here depicted must have been long and 
familiarly known to her. 

Indeed, the present critic feels that this is abso- 
lutely the first book to be put into the hands of the 
friendly English visitor who asks for the real “ local 
color” and the inmost spirit of the northeast. Miss 
Wilkins’ sketches are true to the bare, rather repel- 
Like 
Hamlin Garland, she gives us the disconsolate ex- 
terior picture which daily experience has already 
Though Miss Jewett’s pop- 


lent outer side of our rural and village life. 


made only too familiar. 
ularity seems just now a little overshadowed by her 
friendly rival, much of her work is of a higher and 
The little drama of her story 
never comes to its close without some touch of un- 


more lasting value. 
foreseen pathos, or of homely heroism, which re- 
minds us that a true artist has mastered the material, 
and taken delight in the process of literary creation. 
The only ill wish for Miss Jewett in which any of 
her affectionate readers could indulge, is a_half- 
shaped desire that some stern and heart-searching 
experience, something of fiercer storm and _ stress, 
might enable her to include, within the frame of her 
exquisitely finished and truthful tales, more of the 
interest, sorrow, and even sin, in short, of the darker 
tragic side, which is essential to the picture of human 
character. 

The new delineator of New England life is nowise 
behind Miss Jewett in the technical mastery of her 
material. It is art which largely conceals its own 
elaboration, though the death of Betsy in ‘“ Old Lady 
Pratt,” and perhaps the happier outcome of the val- 
entine, may be somewhat too self-evident from the 
beginning. But, indeed, the keen scene of the vet- 
eran novel-reader in such matters can usually be 
thwarted only by a finale so unforeseeable as to be 
actually incredible, and therefore inartistic. We 
cannot reasonably expect, nor indeed desire, to be 
“ Well-Matched ” and 
show that the inevi- 


incessantly battled at the last. 

‘A New England Conscience ” 
table conclusion, whether in comedy or tragedy, can 
at least be approached by a train of incidents, both 
unhackneyed and realistic. The rare art of leaving 
off betimes is almost invariably shown in masterly 
Especially in Mary Anne, the conventional 
’ by a single 


fashion. 
happy conclusion is only “touched in’ 
allusion, halfway in the story, to the time “ years 
after, when they listened together to the same words 
set to heavenly music.” 

There are two features which impel us to greet 
this little volume with unusual pleasure and liveli- 
est hope of still better things to come. Miss Wil- 
kins’ Yankees, we have said, are cold. Their out- 
ward expression has affected their hearts and intel- 
lect no less. Miss Jewett never dismisses us without 
according us at least a glimpse of the spark that 
warms our clay. Something of heroism, in renuncia- 
tion or submission, if not in endeavor, is flashed 
upon the attentive eye. But in “Anna Fuller's” 
pages we feel more fully that constant glow of latent 
enthusiasm, that fierce throb of passion and desire, 
which the centuries of Puritanism have only pent in, 
but never cooled. This, above all, convinces the 
reader that she who writes is not merely acquainted 
with us, but shares our blood and our heritage. 

And secondly, some of us are growing restive under 
the overwhelming dominance in our literature of the 
short story, developing a single incident, character, 
or even mood. ‘The skill shown in such work is 
masterly, but the frame is too narrow for truly noble 


art. We must hope that this fashion is but 

‘* The rest of the tide 
Between the ebb and the flow.” 
If our present national and social life sometimes 
seems ignoble, we at least stand between a heroic 
past and an inspiring future. Our literary art should 
have something of the largeness which our statecraft, 
our economic growth, even our architecture, already 
shadow forth. 

Now these sketches seem to one reader, at least, to 
show the sweep and curve of a larger social and com- 
munal life. They are, we trust, but the first flights 
of growing wings. As such, we enjoy them not only 
for themselves, but as the sketches from clerical life 
might have been enjoyed by a reader who saw in 
them the promise of Adam Bede and Middlemarch. 

Especially do we hope that the rich humor, seen 
here in happy combination with tenderest pathos, 
will not grow weaker, as it did in the great English 
authoress, through an evergrowing sense of life’s 
solemnity and of moral responsibility. Our typical 
New England authors are all quite sufticiently moral- 
ists, too rarely artists. May this young creative 
genius never forget the maxim which falls as a pleas- 
ant surprise-from the pen of our staid Quaker poet- 
laureate : — 

‘** Beauty is virtue, ugliness is sin.” 


SWALLOW FIELD, 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


It might have been bobolink meadow or thrush in- 
tervale or even bird paradise ; for scarcely a winged 
beauty but flits thither or sends his song across the 
But the swal- 
They 


level upland from the fringing woods. 
lows are in the majority and claim the field. 
have never read “Tom Brown,” and do not know that 
‘‘ majorities are generally wrong, especially respectable 
ones.” The swallows have their own views; or if 
“ views ” are unbirdlike as well as unwomanly, their 
own intuitions concerning social ethics. So far as any 
mortal knows, they have never uttered one syllable on 
the ten hour system in a clover field, or the outness of 
the mother bird from her hemisphere, or the land 
question and the unearned increment. But who can 
watch their unflagging industry and equal division of 
both labor and profits; their adjustment of bird de- 
mand to insect supply with broad margins on the side 
of self-interest; and their calm preémption of aerial 
estate, without a deep respect for unformulated phil- 
osophy. “ Deeds, not words” is the bird maxim. It 
has been computed that a single swallow devours 6,000 
Hies per diem. Estimate the amount required during 
the period of nidification, when the “two heads in 
counsel ” are equally active in the field, and it will be 
seen that the rearing of a swallow family is no sine- 
cure. But even statistics cannot render it prosaic. 
On the edge of the field stands the old red barn, 
with wide open doors; and high on the rafters are six 
nests. In one, a belated mother bird is making up a 
feather bed, for which she culls the white and downy 
From two nests the 
full to 


plumage of the barnyard fowl. 
early broods have flown. The others are 
overflowing with ravenous young. Five Olivers thrust 
their glossy heads from one nest, stretching so far in 
their greediness for “ more,” that we see their cream) 
vests and chestnut bibs, close copies of the old birds’ 
attire: and if we await their motion, we shall find that 
their little coats are tailed just like their parents’ full 
Fashions do not change in swallow 
land; is it they 
bound ? Would that poor mortals, instead of shifting 
for themselves, might patronize the swallows’ tailo1 
And what housekeepers they are from their birth ! 
The pretty idyl of the nest is marred by no unclean!) 
The ways of birds are not past finding out ; 


dress pattern. 


because reached perfecti n ata 


custom. 
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and the observer will see that these younglings are as 
dainty in personal habits as in attire. The story of 
the nest, unlike the modern novel, is clean and short, 
as atwice told tale should be. In the rapid progress 
of events, the barn is speedily alive with glancing 
wings. “Apartments to let” might be written upon 
the rafters; for a long, long picnic has been planned 
to swallow field; and then, a trip southward; and 
then — history repeats itself in an infinite series. 


On the ridge pole of their first earthly tenement, our 


baby swallows sit in meditative mood, astonished much 
to find that the world is bigger than the barn. In sooth, 
they think themselves on the ridge pole of the earth 
itself ; and much persuasive parental example made po- 
tent by unappeased hunger is required to spread their 
unaccustomed wings. How tentatively they make the 
awful plunge! reassured by the kindly rail fence, 
which is almost as homelike as the rafters of the barn. 
There they sit in a solemn row, facing life’s realities 
with pessimistic gloom, little dreaming of the time 
when their untiring pinions can span one thousand 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

Is there any form of existence so joyous as the life 


, 


on wings’? For once even the bread and butter ques- 


tion becomes aesthetic. Food is no longer the staff of 
life, but the buoyant life preserver on an aerial sea. 
“ All the swallows,” says Gilbert White, “like Virgil’s 
bees, drink flying.” Thus is a prosaic act rendered 
No wonder that Charles 


Kingsley grew less restless after the swallow had ap- 


poetic and superterrestrial. 
peared at Eversley. The yearning ery in every aspir- 
ing soul, “‘ Wings, wings, that my heart may soar!” 
Had 
this graceful bird the gift of song it would have no 
rival in the air. 


finds in the swallow’s flight a prophetic promise. 


Every motion is r&ythmie and 
seems set to inaudible musie. The swallow’s flight 
from first to last is an unhalting poem. 

At sunset onashowery day in early October, ¢ 
countless multitude of white-breasted swallows had 
taken possession of the telegraph wires on a Dorches- 
ter highway. 
signal which we tried in vain to detect, they divided 
into two equal bands, passing east and west, sporting 
airily and returning simultaneously to their perch, 
where all faced the glowing west; all save here and 
there one: was he beauty blind? The ebb and flow 
of the avian tide continued as long as we could tarry. 
Who can say what training in military tactics, in the 
art of expression and the primal virtue of obedience to 
authority, was taking place inthe air? Doubtless 
swallows have their tacticians, their Del Sarte expon- 
ents, their military geniuses. The telegraph wire 
may have been serving as a school of methods, where 
some Solon was expounding to the young birds the 
laws of migration. 

But here in swallow field, if there be a winged Polo- 
nious, he may defer his advice to Laertes. “ Ye nexte 
thinge ” for ye happy birds is to furnish pleasure for 
the Wellesley professor and her friends, summering 
in the rustic cottage on the edge of swallow-field. 
They have laid aside the graver problems of life, and 
are studying nothing more profound than the marvels 
of a swallow’s wing and the latent heat in dried bal- 
sam boughs. This upland meadow over which the 
swallows delight to dip and twitter and gleam, is the 
foreground, with its border of forest, to the noble 
Franconia mountains. Surely the birds know that 

‘* Hills draw like heaven.” 
Nowhere are they more varied and songful and sus- 
tained of flight than in the hill country. 
Ah, Swallow, who shall dare to say 
Thou hast not finer joys than ours; 
A fuller and a freer play 
For all thy wondrous powers ! 
In thy eestatic flight we see 
The language of felicity. 


Ah, Swallow, but for one brief day 
Lend me thy pinions, take my soul; 
And let me in the ether play 
Unfraught by human weal or dole : 
Give me one hour so passing sweet 
No after joy shall seem complete ! 


In vain, in vain! he will not part 

For one brief interval with power ; 
And yet, he'd garner from my heart, 

Supremest wealth in that short hour : 
The aspiration in my breast 

W ould nerve his wings to loftier quest. 


Motionless one minute, the next, at a ° 
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UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Sabin’s paper treated of revenues and their dis- 
tribution, organization of schools, supply of teachers. 
School funds are derived mainly from three sources, 
invested funds, state tax, and local tax. The con- 
sensus of opinion, as derived from a number of quota- 
tions taken from reports of different states, is that 
some way must be devised to remedy the inequality 
in revenues which exists between ungraded schools in 
different districts of the same township. The district 
with a low valuation should be enabled to maintain a 
school equal in efficiency to other schools of the same 
The committee 
are unanimous in the opinion that the system of dis- 
trict taxation is unjust and vicious. The best unit of 
taxation in the older states is probably the township ; 


grade in that township or county. 


in the newer states, or in states where the population 
is largely transitory, the best unit is the county. 

In most states the distribution of funds is based 
upon the number of children of school age. This 
furnishes no criterion of the school necessities of the 
district. The consensus of opinion is that the pre- 
vailing system of distributing school funds, pro rata, 
upon school age as the basis, gives an undue advantage 
to schools in the stronger districts. There should be 
a reasonable support guaranteed to the weakest school 
in the township or the county. 

ORGANIZATION.— The judgment of state superin- 
tendents, gathered from various sources, is strongly 
in favor of the township as the unit of organization. 
The principal arguments in favor of this may be 
stated as follows: — 

The 
school ofticers would be greatly reduced. 


number of 
The town- 
ship system would effect a saving of thousands of 
dollars annually in expenses. It is simply adapting 
business principles to the business affairs of the 
schools. 


1. Economy of administration. 


2. Simplicity of organization. The township board 
of education should have the same powers as the 
board in the city or independent district. 

5. It affords the only means through which we can 
reach township high schools and township super- 
vision. The township high school then becomes a 
necessity. It would furnish a needed incitement to 
pupils in the lower grades, and would encourage them 
to remain longer in the schools. Township super- 
vision is the natural result of the township system. 

4, The township system would equalize the burdens 
of taxation so as to render it possible to distribute 
funds in inverse ratio with the wealth of the towns. 
In some states a fixed sum is set aside for every 
school before any general distribution. The remainder 
of the funds should then be distributed to each town 
in a ratio based upon the actual attendance of pupils. 

We conclude that the substitution of the town for 
the district as the unit of organization is absolutely 
essential to the good of the ungraded school. 


SuppLty or TkAcHERS.— Probably the number of 
pupils enrolled in ungraded schools is at least fifty 
per cent. of the entire enrollment. Including schools 
of two rooms with no supervision, the per cent. would 
be much higher. Considering that the large per- 
centage of normal graduates is absorbed by city 
schools, and that the brightest teachers, who have 
had a partial normal course, work into graded schools, 
it is evident that the country school is left mainly to 
the care of novices. 

A reasonable preparation for the country school 
teacher ought to embrace three particulars : oe 

1. A thorough 
branches. 


acquaintance with elementary 
This would include a diseussion of the 
various points; but they must all yield to the thought 
that whatever the teacher attempts to teach, she her- 
self must know. 


2. A practical knowledge of the best methods of 


-o— e-- -—- -— 


teaching, of school management, and an elementary 
knowledge of the principles of education. 

3. Some practice in actual school work under a 
skilled trainer. 

These are the minimum requirements, and can pos- 
sibly be compassed in a two years’ course. 

There are four courses open to us : — 

1. The improvement of the county institute. The 
instructors must be men and women who have had 
professional training, and who have made a study of 
the conditions and wants of the country school. 

2. A system of summer or training schools under 
the care and direction of the state authority. It is a 
new era in the life of many country teachers to come 
under the influence of a scholarly and cultured person 
even for a single month. 

3. The state should avail itself of existing edu- 
institutions. Preparatory departments in 
colleges, private normal schools,’and training classes 
should be encouraged by material aid, provided they 
conform to requirements made by the department of 
public instruction. 

4. The establishment of small normal schools, at 
moderate expense, as fast as possible, in different 
places in the state. ‘These must be kept down to the 
practical work of fitting the country teacher for her 
work in the country school. 

The committee reach these conclusions : — 

1. The proper unit of taxation is in no case the 
district. It should be either the township or the 
county, as the civil organization of the state may 
determine. 


cational 


2. Every community should be required to raise a 
certain sum for the support of their schools. A defi- 


nite sum should be appropriated to each school out of 


state funds, and the remainder should be divided pro 
rata, based upon actual attendance. 

3. The unit of organization should be the township, 
unless, in the newer states, the civil unit may render 
the county preferable. In no case should it be the 
district. 

4. The weakness of the rural school is in the want 
of skilled teaching. 
available means of bringing normal instruction to the 


The state should encourage all 


doors of the teachers, so that we can require some 
degree of special preparation from every candidate 
who aspires to teach in the rural: schools. 








EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE. 
BY PRESIDENT W. H. PAYNE, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





There are fads in thinking as well as in acting; and 
if we define an intellectual fad as a partial and some- 
what superficial mode of thought which becomes 
epidemic, runs its course, and is succeeded by similar 
phases of thought, we may say that fads are the 
rungs of a ladder on which thought rises from lower 
conceptions to higher, and thus gains wider and wider 
horizons for truth. 

Education has had and still has its fads, among 
which may be named “Follow Nature,’ “ Manual 
Training,” “ Lancastrianism,” and “ Apperception.” 
On account of its longevity and antiquity, “ Nature’ 
is the most respectable of educational fads, and, 
through the influence of Rousseau and Spencer, this 
fiction has become prevalent in modern educational 
literature. , 

These writers do not define what they mean by 
“Nature,” but from their use of the term, we may 
infer that their meaning is this: The material world 
of matter and force inhabited by uncivilized men 
(Rousseau); or, in simpler form, experience (Spen- 
cer). ‘Education according to Nature” is education 
through contact with environment, or through experi- 
ence with matter and force, as distinguished from 
education through books, or through human art. 

“ Follow Nature” can not be an ultimate criterion, 
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for in actual practice there are near limits beyond 
which experience should not go. A child of tender 
years may, perhaps, experiment with a candle flame, 
boiling water, and hot-fire bars, but not with an open 
razor; and to decree that our knowledge of science 
must be gained wholly by experiment is manifestly 
absurd, an indispensable factor in human progress 
being capitalization and inheritance. As capitalized 
knowledge is increasing in volume from year to year, 
the need of leaning on authority becomes greater and 
greater, and of reliance on personal experience smaller 
and smaller. Scholarship is becoming more and more 
a mastery of books. 

The human mind, like other organisms, has its pre- 
determined mode of activity, this is its nature ; and 
to “follow nature,” in a psychological sense, is to 
adapt our instruction to the mind’s organic mode of 
activity. “Naturally,” the mind proceeds from 
whole to parts, from the vague to the definite, and, 
in infancy, from the concrete to the abstract ; and we 
“follow nature” when we present the matter of in- 
struction in such a way that the mind may elaborate 
its material in this order. 

Again, we “ follow nature ” when we devise an ed. 
ucation that is wholesome,— tonic, rather than frag- 
mentary or partial. 


3 


The “ trained” horse is an ab- 
normal horse; the “expert,” or the “specialist,” is 
but the fraction or fragment of a man; a “trained ” 
teacher has come to mean a young woman capable of 
doing but one thing well. The tendency of the age 
is towards specialization, but the need of the age is 
an education that is catholic and humane; and we 
need to return to nature in the sense of seeking sim- 
plicity and wholeness in human education. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BY PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA. 

While in our own country it seems that the normal 
school must continue for some time yet to provide 
opportunities for general education, still it properly 
belongs to the class of professional or special schools, 
as does the school of medicine, of law, of civil engi- 
neering, or of any of the arts and professions ; and its 
particular province must be to lead its students to 
become acquainted with all that body of information, 
both as to theory and art, that is directly related to 
the work of instruction, so far as this is undertaken 
in the public schools. 
with consciously stimulating and directing aright the 
intellect and character of pupils, it follows that the 
one who proposes to teach must understand what 


Since education is concerned 


agencies are best adapted to accomplish this aim, and 
how these may be used to the greatest advantage at 
every step in the pupil’s education. This implies that 
the aim of the psychological study in the normal 
school should be to lead the teacher to understand : 
(1) The method of the learning mind—how it learns; 
w hether the learning of special subject-matter confers 
general or only special power; whether all intellectual 
activity may be reduced to one fundamental principle, 
or whether each faculty, so called, has laws and meth- 
ods peculiar to itself, etc.; (2) the relation of the 
means of school government and discipline and of 
intellectual training to the development of emotional 
and volitional characteristics and tendencies ; that is, 
to the formation of character; (3) the limiting and 
determining influence of heredity and environment, 
and of physical types and conditions upon the intel- 
lect and character of school children. 

At the completion of her study of psychology the 
teacher should be prepared to take the pupils in her 
schoolroom and discover the principal physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional factors that have 
made them what they are, and that determine their 
capacities and dispositions ; and she should know how 
to deal with each factor, if she would develop or 
change any personality as she finds it. 

This determines the scope of the work to include 
the study of all those conditions that will enable the 
teacher to employ the material of instruction and to 
organize her government and discipline in the class- 





room to the best advantage in training the intellect 
and developing moral character. ‘To accomplish this 
there should be careful study of the following princi- 
pal subjects: The influence of physical types and 
conditions upon the intellect, emotions, and will; the 
relation between mental conditions and activities and 
their physical expression; the determining influence 
of heredity and environment upon child-nature in all 
its aspects ; the nature of and connection between per- 
ception, apperception, memory, reasoning, and imagi- 
nation, and the desirability of viewing all these as 
phases of the one general process of apperception ; the 
influence of interest upon intellectual activity, and 
the tendency of experience to create and determine 
interest; the nature and kinds of emotions and will, 
and the connection between intellectual training and 
emotional and volitional activity; the relation between 
the “cirele of thought” and character; and finally, the 
psychology of individual and social life in the envi- 
ronment of teacher and pupils. 

The method of study should be concrete—in the 
analysis of experience, in the observation and study 
of individuals in the student’s environment; and of 
pupils while engaged in the regular work of the class- 
room. <A text may be used as a guide, and to aid in 
stating principles that have first been observed con- 
cretely, or that may illuminate and verify facts that 
can be observed. When such a text is used, its sub- 
ject-matter should treat of educational rather than of 
general or pure psychology. Finally, there should be 
much definite, practical work in the study of children, 
so that the teacher may better appreciate child-nature, 
and may be able to determine the capacities of each 
pupil for the work of the classroom. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION A NECESSITY OF 
THE TIMES. 


BY ALBERT R. ROBINSON, CHICAGO, 





The problem of living and working has never been 
brought face to face with so many difficulties as to-day, 
The last fifty years have been years of progress and 
social revolution so great and unexpected that the 
human race has found it difficult to keep pace with the 
changes. Man adapts himself but slowly to new con- 
ditions. Not longsince every household was a factory, 
and boys and girls were taught the elements of various 
trades. 
possible for any one so desiring to learn a trade in a 


The apprentice system then in force made it 
regular way. Now the home duties are reduced to 
almost nothing, and the appentice system is a thing of 
the past. 

The boy designed for a profession must have a pro- 
fessional training, but for the ordinary boy there is 
little or no opportunity to gain any knowlege of his 
life’s work. In the case of the girl, who by nature 
must be a home maker, there is no opportunity to fit 
herself for her work. 

The remedy for this state of things is to establish 
schools in every community where hand training for 
boys, and education in the economy of the household 
shall be the main features of the course of study. 





STEP IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE INDIANS. 


THE NEXT 


BY W. N. HAILMAN, 
United States Indian Commissioner. 


ist. There can be no doubt that an education which 
inculeates the tastes and establishes the ideals of cur- 
rent American civilization constitutes the proper first 
step in the work of civilizing the Indians. This work 
is being fairly well done, both in the schools for the 
Indian youth and by the influences brought to bear on 
older Indians at the agencies. 

2nd. It is equally evident that it is practically im- 
possible to cultivate these tastes and to hold fast these 
ideals under the conditions and influences of tribal 
life on Indian reservations. The recognition of this 
impossibility has led the government to the policy of 
allotments, by which tribal life is to be broken up and 
the Indian brought into the habits of industry and 





thrift, incident to a life of individual responsibility 
and self dependency. 

ord. For the older Indians, however, the transition 
is too sudden, and a great number of them find them. 
selves unable to succeed, and therefore turn with feel. 
ings of hostility against the new institutions and cling 
stubbornly to their old ways of living. They learn to 
look with distrust upon education, and labor in many 
ways, by fear, cajolement, and ridicule, to regain the 
young educated Indian for the old ways of Indian life. 
Much wretchedness, therefore, comes to these young 
people, who find among their own folks little or no op- 
portunity to cultivate their new tastes and to hold fast 
their new ideals. 

4th. This condition of affairs is complicated by the 
attitude of the white population near the Indian 
reservations and settlements, and in the states inhab- 
ited by the Indians. While with many good people 
this attitude is one of helpfulness, confidence, and 
respect, it is possibly with the greater number one of 
hostility, distrust, contempt, and in many cases one of 
direct abuse and over-reaching cupidity. 

Sth. This condition of affairs is further complicated 
by the fact that these states are relieved by the general 
government of all responsibility concerning the care 
and civilization of Indians. These are, therefore, apt 
to be looked upon as burdensome foreigners, and are 
practically excluded from the benefits of state institu- 
tions accorded to other actual and prospective citizens. 

6th. The necessary next step in the work of civil- 
izing the Indians is, therefore, to remove these 
obstacles, and to bring about conditions which may 
afford the Indians opportunities to engage in the pur- 
suits of civilized life, and to reap the fruits of their 
efforts as full citizens of the states which they inhabit. 

7th. Much may be done in this direction by mis- 
sionary and other philanthropic associations interested 
in the welfare of the Indians, by efforts to secure for 
young educated Indians employment in families and 
communities, on the farms and in the workshops of 
the states in which these Indians have their homes, 
and possibly also by the establishing of suitable in- 
dustrial enterprises at or near Indian reservations and 
settlements. 

8th. A permanent good,lowever, willcome only when 
the respective states shall realize their responsibility 
with reference to the Indians within their borders, and 
will claim from the general government the right to 
assume this responsibility, and with it, possibly under 
the supervision of the general government, the burden 
of carrying out the various treaty stipulations by 
which the consent of the Indians to become American 
citizens has been purchased. 





INFLUENCE OF HERBART’S DOCTRINE ON 
THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO., 


The purpose of this educational movement is. to 
gather into the school course as much of the world’s 
accumulated store of culture as is suited to exert 


educative influence upon the children. It is the 
problem of collecting and arranging the best materials 
of culture which history, literature, and social and 
scientific progress have brought to light and stored 
up. 

It seeks in our own American history and litera- 
ture, as expressed in our mother English, the prin- 
cipal centre and substance of culture for our common 
schools. It is not foreign nor exotic, but thoroughly 
domestic, Anglo-Saxon, American. It is not in search 
of foreign curiosities. Its geography begins at home, 
and remains lone within our own borders. Its natural 
science deals chiefly, almost entirely, with our native 
plants and animals, and with those natural forces and 
phenomena with which every child may be made 
By the 
increased emphasis which it places upon the story of 
our national life and historical development, by the 


familiar in his own home and neighborhood. 


more abundant use of the shorter and longer master- 


pieces of our best American writers, it seeks for a 
fruitful entrance into the hearts of childrengof the 
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stronger and wholesome influence of our best American 
eulture. It is, therefore, nvtional and patriotic in 
the true sense. 

Secondary and supplemental to these American 
materials are the choicest products of English and 
European history and literature. The history and 
literature of America, surprisingly rich as it is, is 
not complete enough to give the children the full 
rounded measure of culture which the experience of 
the world has gathered for the educative enrichment 
of children. We are compelled to draw upon Europe 
for some of the best thought materials with which to 
fill out the course of instruction for the young. 

It is very evident that our course of study is 
deeply rooted in the past, that culture and civilization 
are a product not to be manufactured to order, but a 
growth and registration in historical and literary 
forms of racial experience and progress. The reason 
why we harp so much upon literature and history is 
because they contain in potent educative solution the 
rich culture influences which we wish to see rede- 
veloped in every child. Moral and social culture, 
with all their humanizing influence, are contained in 
Here 


life, revealed in their supreme 


the choicest literature of America and Europe. 
are the ideals of 
strength and beauty. Here are the examples of men 
and women who lift and inspire. Here are revealed 
the moral qualities which should form the backbone 
of character. 

If the course of study as a whole is thought of asa 
rope or cable, one of the important strands is a series 
of elementary science lessons stretching through all 
the grades. This fully accords with the immense in- 
fluence upon human life which scientific progress has 
already attained. Herbartian pedagogy is in this re- 
spect thoroughly modern and stands abreast of the 
requirements that education shall equip a child to live 
up to his present opportunities, and to make use of 
the fund of scientific knowledge. 

This educational movement includes such a mas- 
tery of the English language and of elementary math- 
ematies as our schools have long aimed at, but only 
partially realized. It suggests no great change in the 
scope of these studies. They are the necessary im- 
plements of culture and supply the forms of thought. 
But they should not be wholly isolated from the other 
studies, nor their separate disciplinary value estimated 
so highly as of old. The ideals, inspiration, and orig- 
inal sources of energy are in literature, history, and 
natural science. They are like deep fountains which 
spring from unfailing sources of supply. 
includes the effort to 
graspall the studies and influences of the school course 


This educational doctrine 
in one organized unit of influence, to so relate and 
combine the different forms of school discipline as to 
centralize and strengthen their combined effect. 

In the addition to the effort to lay out the best 
school course and to harmonize its various studies, 
there has been a strong, persistent, and practical effort 
to systematize the method of instruction, to find a set of 
principles sufficiently positive and definite for a com- 
mon platform upon which teachers may stand and yet 
sufficiently elastic to adapt it to the variety of studies 
and to the individuality of teachers. 

A somewhat full course of study for the first and 
second grades is given in the first year book of the 
Herbart society for the scientific study of teaching. 

Leaving out arithmetic and language, which are 
similar to the usual course, a brief suggestive outline 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is appended : — 

Fourth grade — History: Thirteen stories of pi- 
oneer life in the Mississippi valley; Marquette, La 
Salle, Lincoln, Clark, ete. 


portant topics in the Mississippi valley. 


Geography: Twenty im- 
The Illinois 
river, the corn and wheat regions, forest belts, coal 
fields, ete. The Wonder Book, Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes, Tales from Spenser, Hiawatha, Stories 
of the Old World. Natural 
trees, hardwoods, maple, oak, hickory; evergreen, 
pine, ete. ; 


Reading: 
Science: The forest 


wild animals of the Mississippi valley : 
deer, bear, beaver. 

Fifth grade 
Stories of Champlain, Hudson, 
Smith, Cortes, 


The formation of coal, 
History: Pioneer Explorers, Twelve 
Raleigh, 


Washington, ete. 


Columbus, 


Geography : The 





Eastern states and North America; twenty-five im- 
portant topics, as the White mountains, Hudson river, 
New York city, Washington, ete. Reading: Higgin- 
son’s American Explorers, Tales from English History, 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Black Beauty. Natural Sci- 
ence: Butterflies, bees, and other insects, grasses ; 
physical experiments, pumps, engines, compass, ther- 
mometer, barometer; weather study. 


Sixth grade —History: The colonial period in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, 


Pennsylvania; French and Indian wars. Geography : 
Countries of Europe and colonial possessions ; twen- 
ty-five important topics. Reading: Grandfather's 
Chair, The Sketch Book, Miles Standish, Tales of a 
Grandfather, Birds and Bees, autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Natural Science: The robin, thrush, 
owl, etc.; the frog, crayfish, turtles, fishes: experi- 
ments in combustion, the lamp, stove, ete. 


MUSIC IN RELATION TO OTHER STUDIES. 


BY SARAIL L. ARNOLD. 


Two strong tendencies, in opposite directions, may 
be marked in the education of to-day. One is the 
tendency toward separation of studies, — specializa- 
tion, as evinced by the new impulse in departmental 
teaching. The other is the attempt to centralize, to 
coérdinate, — represented in a high degree by the 
Herbartians. Both tendencies must force us to in- 
quire into the interdependence of the subjects taught 
in our schools. And in pursuing our investigation we 
naturally arrive at the question, “ What is the relation 
of music to the other branches of study ? ” 

A thoughtful observation of a complete exercise in 
music will convince us, first, that the study has a vital 
relation to the other subjects, through its effect upon 
the fundamental conditions ofall study. And second, 
that it reacts closely upon the specific work in certain 
branches, as reading, language, nature study, and lit- 
erature. 

Observe a class in music. See how the suecess of 
the exercise depends upon their working together. 
Now they sing in unison,.in perfect time and tune. 
Now they are learning the more difficult harmony, 
where the failure of one part brings inevitable discord 
to all, where the success of the whole rests with each 
individual. Estimate, if you can, the value of such 
unison, and higher still, of such harmony, in the dis- 
cipline of the school, where the great lesson to be 
learned is the power of working together — the talent 
of keeping step, the secret of coéperation. 

Again, follow the pupils into the schoolroom, after 
Watch the transi- 
tion from the free and uncontrolled movement of the 
play ground, to the quiet attention of the schoolroom, 


a free, noisy recess on a hot day. 


through the medium of a song. Differences are for- 
gotten — quarrels are healed, license gives way to 
self-control, roughness to gentleness, under the in- 
Ah, if teachers but knew how 
to use the song, we should hear less of the rod. In 
the harmony of interest begotten by music, wilfulness 
and strife are forgotten. 


fluence of the music. 


In both senses of discipline, 
the philosophic and the common school use of the 
term, music is of inestimable value. And good disci- 
pline is indispensable to all study. The inference is 
obvious. 

Again, music develops in a marked degree the power 
of concentration and the h»bit of attention which are 
essential to study. Have we measured the achievement 
of the little child who successfully sings a strain of 
music ? He must recognize shape and relative posi- 
tion of notes, translating the characters into sounds 
of certain pitch and length. Later, he must, in addi- 
tion, associate words with these tones — in proper 
measures and with true expression, and perhaps do 
this when others are singing other words to other 
tones. Compared with the attention demanded by 
simple reading, this exercise is very difficult. It de- 
mands attention of the highest order — a concentrated 
power of attending to one’s own business, which must 
inevitably tell fatorably upon all other phases of 
work. 


But again, and quite as surely, music helps in special 


“amongst the clanging of 


as well as general lines. Every lesson in sight singing 
makes the sight reading easier to the child, for both 
require the exercise of the same powers. 
than this, musie helps, as no other agent can, in the 
expression of thought and feeling. I would plead, 
on this ground, for a closer association of musie and 
nature study, and music and literature. The choicest 
songs should find a place in the nature lessons, and 
the thought in the song should be clearly expressed. 
Snow and rain, seedtime and harvest, flower and bird, 
sunshine and storm, have their messages for us, whic) 
should sing themselves through our lives, so that we 
may make “ melody in our hearts ” unto the Giver of 
all life and beauty. And in like manner the exquisits 
gems of the poets, when set to sweet music, will echo 
and re-echo through the chambers of the soul, in dark 
est hours of need, if they have been set in our ehild 
houd experience. In the tumult of the busy street, 
machines, or in the more 
wearing clash of striving, clamoring passions and am 
bitions, the sweet old song is suggested to us by some 
wandering musician’s strain, some boy’s whistle, 01 
some child’s clear voice. And all unconsciously we 
become deaf to the clangor, the clashing, the tumult, 
and find ourselves quietly walking by still waters, in 
paths of peace. 

Bind fast together, then, the music and the poem, 
Make 
glad the heart of the child, so that he grows happy 
as all unconsciously he grows wise, — and so bid the 


and let nature express herself through both. 


fountain of the man’s memory to pour forth the sweet 
associations of a well taught and truly inspired child- 
hood. 


VOCAL HARMONY, 


BY H. E. 


There are three elements or conditions which must 


HOLT, 


be present, and each enter into and form a part of all 
true objective teaching. First, there must be an 
object of thought to be presented to the mind; sec 
ond, there must be an oral name by which the object 
is known; third, there must be a written sign to rep- 
resent the object. Any teaching which does not rec- 
ognize and embrace these three important conditions, 
or elements, cannot be called intelligent teaching. 
Before educational principles can be applied in teach- 
Ing the invisible realities in music, a basis must be 
established which shall correspond to the basis upon 
which these principles are applied in teaching other 
subjects. 

In teaching the subject of tune in music, there 
must be a definite and distinct musical object of 
thought to be presented to the mind. This object 
cannot be a single tone; because a single tone unas- 
sociated in the mind with other tones has no musical 
meaning. It is only when tones are considered in 
their relation to one another in the mind that any 
musical effect is produced. 

The natural order of presentation in the study of 
every object in natural history is the following: 
the object as a whole is observed; second, the parts 


first, 


of the whole are considered; third, the parts in their 
relation to the whole; fourth, the parts in their re- 
lation to each other. 

The two tones forming the octave constitute the 
object, or whole, which contains within its limits the 
elements for all of the effects found in music in the 
study of tune. Each part of every natural object has 
its funetion, which it performs as a part of the whole 
to which it belongs. This principle applies in the 
construction and teaching of every natural object in 
the entire universe. When we are so familiar with 
any object and its parts, in all of their relation to the 
whole and to each other that each part causes the 
whole or all other parts to be associated in the mind 
in their proper relation to that part, we may be said 
to be familiar with or to know that object. Without 
this definite knowledge, we cannot be said to know an 
object thoroughly. The laws of the mind are fixed 
and unvarying. In teaching any subject we must 
present it in accordance with these laws, or we de 
ceive ourselves if we think we are really teaching. 
My laboratory for scientific investigations in the 


But further 
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art of teaching music is the human soul. The instru- 
ments with which I make all of my experiments are 
the laws of the human mind. 

Within this laboratory, and with these delicately 
adjusted instruments, I solve all of my problems. 
My system of vocal harmony is based upon the great 
truth that the tones of our tonal system are estab- 
lished in the divine mind in a certain tixed and abso- 
lute relation to one another, governed by divine law, 
as are the planets, within the human mind (which is 
a reflection of the divine mind). I find that the tones 
of our tonal system will adjust themselves in this 
fixed and absolute relation to each other when mental 
activity is awakened upon them in the natural order 
in which the mind gains a knowledge of all things. 

This furnishes a basis upon which an application 
of educational principles can be made in teaching 
vocal music, and it is the only foundation upon which 
it is possible to base a practical and scientific method 
of teaching the subject. 

Music, from the pedagogical standpoint, and for 
the purpose of teaching, must be considered an object 
in natural history as much as any insect, animal, 
plant, or flower, if we are to find a basis for the ap- 
plication of the same mental laws in teaching the 
subject. This simplifies the teaching of the subject 
wonderfully, and furnishes a basis for the applica- 
tion of an oral language which makes the invisible 
realities in music as tangible and definite objects of 
thought as colors or numbers, and as easily and suc- 
cessfully taught by the regular class teachers. 








LIGHT AND SHADE DRAWING. 
BY WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER. 


Light and shade drawing must be considered in its 
relation to pictorial art. 

In pictorial representation in primary and grammar 
grades, there are three things to be considered; a 
study of the facts of structure and appearance, a com- 
mand of the muscles of expression, and the thought 
and feeling to be expressed. 

Art is never imitative, but ideal and creative. In 
pictorial drawing we can combine imaginary ideal 
qualities, and desirable visible qualities. 

In pictorial composition and rendering, unity, 
variety, and repose are to be considered. 

In pictorial art we represent not reality, but the ap- 
pearance of reality. There are two kinds of truth, 
truth of structure and truth of aspect; in pictorial 
work we study the structure and the aspect, but por- 
tray only the aspect. 

In a light and shade sketch there should bean effect 
of central light and gradation. In this gradation 
there should be considered the values of interest, light, 
shade, shadow, reflection, distance, and color, relation 
of lines and spaces, and characteristics of quality and 
texture. These qualities should be united and ex 
pressed in artistic rendering. 

Light and shade drawing is not a problem for pri- 
mary Little children do not naturally 
represent light and shade. They can be led to see 
effects of light and shade, but it is best to devote the 
limited time assigned to pictorial art in primary grades 


grades. 


to leading children to see well, to gain command over 
the muscles of expression, and to show form, light, 
shade, distance, and characteristics of texture and 
quality in clear, expressive outline. 

Under favorable conditions, work in light and shade 
may profitably be begun in the seventh and eighth 
years. 

Work should begin under the most simple condi- 
tions. The light should be clear and come from but 
one direction. For first work, models and objects 
with opaque surfaces should be placed in positions to 
produce strongly contrasted effects of light and shade. 

Pencil and paper are the mediums most satisfactorily 
used in the majority of schools. 

No rules can be formulated for rendering in pencil 
sketching, but pencil is a very different medium from 
crayon, charcoal, or color, and needs quite a different 
handling. , 
Great stress should be laid upon directness of treat- 


ment. Good examples of rendering should be studied 


and copied — not in an external or mechanical way, 
but with a desire to enter into the thought expressed 
and the manner of expressing it. 

In public school work, in primary grades, no work 
in light and shade should be attempted. Much may 
be done in the highest grammar grades, but it should 
be borne clearly in mind that time is limited, that 
“ Art education” is a term of broad meaning, and that 
there are many other things to be considered besides 
light and shade. 


A COURSE OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY A. J. GANTVOORT, CINCINNATI. 


What should a course in musie finally accomplish ? 
For the emotional powers, it should bring the child 
in harmony with his surroundings, making him gen- 
erous, patriotic, sympathetic, a lover of what is good, 
noble, beautiful, jifSt, right, an ardent lover of music 
as a divine art, which will bring the best in him to 
that is, it 
become evident in his every action, which will always 


the surface ; will make the best in him 
be governed by his feeling for others, ete. 

For the mental and physieal powers combined: It 
should make him a quick, accurate observer of the 
slightest differences and details of length and pitch 
of tones, the characters which represent the pitch and 
length, so that he may hear the tones with his eyes 
and see them with his ears. It should give hima 
concentration of mind far superior to any which he 
would have obtained without pursuing such a course 
in music. It should aid powerfully in making his 
judgment accurate, his sense of proportion almost 
perfect, a memory capable of remembering small 
details. It should give him by this way, also, the 
ability to read music at sight, intelligently, and with 
pleasure to himself and others. 

Physically, alone, it should make him possess a 
healthy pair of lungs, with the knowledge how to use 
them to the best advantage in keeping himself healthy 
and active. It should give him such a power of 
enunciation, by a knowledge of the phonetic value 
and construction of pure vowels, and the cultivation 
of the tongue, palate, lips, and ears, as to make his 
speech and song equally pleasant to the ear, and thus 
enable him to take his part in all social and musical 
exercises, and thus become a more valuable member 
of any community. 

Can a course in music accomplish all this ? 


It can, and should do so. It can do so if the 
materials of a course of instruction, the songs, the 
exercises, and the teaching are of the best, based upon 
pedagogical principles and thoroughly in sympathy 
with child life, its development, its joys, its hopes, its 


desires, its powers of understanding, ete. 


WHAT THEY SAID IN THE COUNCIL. 
CuarLtes McMurray: The schools, as they are 
do not equip a child with much that tends to fit him 
into the social order of the day. America is a young 
country, and it might be supposed that the educative 
influences might not have been stored up. But we 


had a good start in the Puritans. Their qualities 
have penetrated into our very marrow, and anything 
we have to-day that is good and helpful for our insti- 


The 


history we study in our school course does not only 


tutions sprung from our Puritan ancestors. 
furnish the pupil with plenty to read and think about, 
but it is‘a moral stimulus, a help to the character, and 
it makes the very essential foundation of culture. It 
is nutritious, and I think furnishes to the mind that 
which is as necessary to that portion of the child as 
substantial food is needed to the body. A selection 
like “ Hiawatha” has more culture than several short, 
The longer the selection, the 


“serappy ” selections. 


greater the opportunity for the interest of the pupil 
There is not too much opportunity 
viven foreign history in the Herbartian scheme. The 
The Mis 


sissippi valley history is as valuable, historically, as 


to accumulate. 
Greek heroes are nearest the Greek ideals. 


inspiring and better adapted and adjusted to the 


child’s development than the history of New England. 
Fremont’s explorations are as good history as Colum 
bus’ discoveries. George Rogers Clark had as much 
of the oak and true Americanism as any one in our 
history. He is the Hannibal of the West. We are 
to train boys to be citizens of the world by training 
them to be citizens of America. No one can bea true 
citizen until he has paid taxes in a town, as Emerson 
puts it. All the /est elements of our present civili- 
zation should be taught. What we need in education 


is to select what is best and purest in our own 
material, which has been given us from the past, in 
first. What 
think, friends, that from your little child study you 


can outweigh what has been established by our seers 


our own country reason have you to 


and prophets? I believe the thoughts we have to day 
are from the past, and that if we tried to eut away 
Shakes- 


not excelled for 


from the past that we would be barbarians. 
peare’s “Merchant of Venice” is 


eighth grade children. 


PresipENT JAMeEs H. Baker, University of Colo- 
rado: In the refinement of methods time is lost in the 
education of children. A German boy of fourteen 
has a much keener insight into the essentials of a 


subject than an American boy. 


Paul: There 
is too much talk of shortening the course. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. B. Giupert, St. 
Infancy 
is none too long. Anything about a shortening in 
the teaching of reading or writing, the mere me- 
chanies of education, is better, but to rush children 
up to the greater responsibilities and deprive them of 
their birthright is wrong. 


ZALMON Ricuarps, Washington, D. C.: Children 
are in school all too short a time, and everything not 
essential should be rigidly eliminated, but reading is 
not a subject to be shortened. If well taught, it can 


hardly be too much taught. 


Principat Joun W. Coox, Normal, I/l.: The great 
need of the rural school is to have teachers fitted to 
do good schoo] work. The teacher trained especially 
for city schools is not adapted to the small salary, 
poor boarding places, and unheated, poorly lighted 


room. There is greater need of training schools for 


teachers of rural schools than of city schools. The 
teacher in the city will inevitably learn much from 
contact with other teachers. This inspiration the 


teacher of the country school misses. 


Proressor D. L. Kienre, University of Minnesota : 
The township plan is necessary for the proper recog- 
nition of the rural schools and for the equitable ad- 
ministration of all the school work of the town. 


IF. Lours Soupan, St. Louvis: The financial limi- 
tations of the state and municipality cannot be ignored. 
A teacher well trained and with reasonable ability can 
ordinarily teach fifty pupils without serious neglect of 
any. Care should be exercised in the kind of natural 


science taught. 


Proressor JAMES BALDWIN, Austin, Tex.: I say 
it deliberately, the angels themselves could not ar- 
range the rural school system on any other line than 
that of grouping them. ‘The vital point is to “ group 


the schools in groups.” 

Dr. Joun T. Prince, Massachusetts State Board of 
No town should be allowed to pay any 
The 


will solve more rural problems than any other. 


Kducation : 
issue 
City 


salaries will make city grade teachers possible in the 


teacher less than $500 salary. financial 


country. 

Proressor EArt Barnes, Le/and Stanford Uni- 
versity: When the county superintendent is a member 
of the Democratic or Republican county committee 
and appoints the decayed physician, the one-armed 
man, who needed to be taken care of, or the coroner’s 
brother-in-law as teachers, satisfactory work can not 
be had. 


visit his schools, or prophesy of the appearance of 


I can describe a county superintendent if | 


the schools by study ing the man. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jones, Clevelond: By 


teaching natural science we extend the ehild’s expe- 


Continued on page 130.) 
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Rest more than ever for these last 


weeks of 
vacation. 

MaKeE a visit to your schoolhouse before the day of 
opening. 


Mr. G. A. MArtin’s address before the N. E. A. 
will appear in full in an early issue of the JourNAL 

Messrs. SHEPARD AND MeNein. — Mr. Irwin Shep- 
ard, one of the most efficient secretaries in the history 
of the N. E. A. , consented to retain the position. He 
ought to be dened to accept the permanent secre- 
taryship on a living salary. He has been president 
of the Winona normal school for sixteen years, hav- 
ing previously been principal of the high school and 
superintendent of schools in the same city. He is a 
native of Onondaga, N. Y., and is a graduate of Ypsi- 
lanti and Mt. Olivet College, and was in the civil war 
for three years. 
MeNeill, 


Greenwood as 


Israel C. 
Mr. 
also a native of New York. 


who sueceeds 
the N. E. A., is 
He has taught in district 
schools, has been principal of two grammar schools in 


Kansas city, 
treasurer of 


Kansas city, and has been assistant superintendent 


for four years. He is a thorough business man. 


PROFESSIONAL 


HONOR, 


The Omaha board of education defeated Albert P. 
Marble at the close of his first year’s superintendency 
without assigning any personal or professional reason 
therefor, and elected Frank Cooper of West Des 
Moines to fill the place. The Omaha Bee came out in 
a vigorous defence of Mr. Marble and made a severe 
attack on Mr, Cooper; but that this was unjust soon 


appeared, for Mr. Cooper at once and ina spirited 
manner declined the election because of the manner in 
which Mr. Marble had been defeated. This was a 
great surprise, as the advance in salary and in dignity 
of position was great. Mr. Cooper has at once at- 
tained national fame by his code of professional honor. 
He does not undervalue the position, he merely sets a 


higher value upon his professional standing. 

Later.—The school board has elected Mr. C. G. 
Pearce, of Beatrice, Nebraska, as successor to Dr. 
Marble. Mr. Pearce is easily the leader among the 
public school men of Nebraska in length of service 
combined with acquaintance and influence. He is an 
honorable man, devoted to his profession, and level 
headed. If any man can set things right in Omaha, he 
ought to do it. ; 


THE DENVER ATTENDANCE. 


There were 11,239 paid memberships at the Denver 
This leads all other 
the great incone was from the north cen- 
which sent 7,210 of the 11,259, or two- 
thirds of the entire number. 

We thought the East did well, 
England and the middle states, including the great 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, and they cer- 


? oO ° » 
meeting, meetings by far, and 
as usual 


tral section, 


but the eleven New 


tainly never did so much to get out a large delegation 
before, had but 1,461 or thirteen per cent., as against 
the sixty-four per cent. of the North Central states. 
All the Western states combined did not do so well 
North Atlantie section, 1,428. The South, all 
told, sent 1,107, which was by far the best she has ever 
Canada sent thirty-two. 


as the } 


done. 

To show the grand representation of the North 
Central states, it may be said that the North Atlantic 
states sent less than one fifth as many, the Western 
states a trifle less, the South Central states about one 
ninth, the South Atlantic states about one twenty-fifth 
as many. 

Of course those states had the advantage in distance, 
but last year at Asbury Park, 
with the East, and the West had as great an advan- 
tage in numbers so far as the strike would allow. It 
is a great honor to the North Central states that they 
maintain their professional ardor and that it is univer- 


the advantage was all 


sal. Of course, this attendance is largely — especially 
but that does not 
for those who traveled 
doing 


this year —a matter of excursion, 


discount the honor, most in 
the Rockies 
teachers than those who listened to papers, and some 
both traveled and listened. Atthe Cleveland meeting 
the secretary of the N. E. A. and the editor of the 
JouRNAL figured on the representation at Denver. 
Mr. Shepard had the advantage as a prophet, except 
on the North Atlantic states, where Mr. 
timated 1,500 and there were 1.461. 
Atlantic section Mr. Shepard marked 
were 289. 


were more for themselves as 


Winship es- 
For the South 
300, and there 
For the North Central he said 6,000, and 
there were 7,210. Both agreed that Illinois would 
have the largest membership, but Mr. Shepard pro- 
phesied 1,500, which was very near the figures. The 
actual attendance was 1,495. 

Kansas followed with 1,171. Missouri 
was the great surprise (1,113). Iowa recorded 1,086, 
and Colorado came in fifth, 1,080, which 
much with her population. 


Illinois, 


with meant 


Of the North Atlantic states, New York led off 
with 520. Pennsylvania followed with 437, Massa- 
chusetts with 191, New Jersey with 168. Rhode 
Island did heroically with fifty-five. Connecticut 


had but twenty-six, New Hampshire twenty-seven, 
Maine twenty-four, and Vermont but thirteen. With 
all the effort put forth, Massachusetts was but a trifle 
above her average for the past eleven years. 

Of the South Atlantic states, Georgia led, and she 
had but sixty-two. Maryland followed with fifty- 
three, West Virginia with forty-nine. South 
Carolina had but one, and North Carolina but five. 
Little Delaware had seventeen, and Florida nineteen. 
but it was for the District of Columbia to win the 
honors, relatively, with forty-seven in attendance. 

Of the South Central division, Texas led with 294. 
Kentucky followed with 176, and Louisiana with 108. 
Arkansas sent eighty-four, 


and 


Tennessee sixty-six, Mis- 


sissippi forty-nine, and the fewest were from <A} 
bama, but she sent forty-one, which was more th 


either Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, or V¢, 
mont. 
Of the North Central states, we have already give, 


the figures for Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and Ioy 
Nebraska sent 742, Ohio 591, Indiana 321, Michiga), 
204, Minnesota 193, Wisconsin 188, South Dakot) 
seventy-eight, and North Dakota twenty-eight. 

Of the Western states, Colorado led, of 
(1,080). Utah followed, with eighty-nine.  Of/, 
homa was third, with fifty-eight. 
six states in the Union with a less representaticy 
than Oklahoma. California was less (fifty-thre: 
Wyoming had but forty-eight, New Mexico twent) 
six, Indian Territory twenty-three. There 
eleven states below this territory. Montana had 
fifteen, Arizona eleven, Washington but 
but three, Nevada but two. 

Eleven thousand two hundred and thirty-nine wa 
a great showing, when Asbury Park had but 5,915 
and Chicago but 9,086. 


CATION LIFE IN '96. 


COUTLSt 


There were tien 


wer 


Six. Idaho 











[Editorial Correspondence. | 
America, and 
but the 
luxury so far in my experience was having at my disposal a 
special train of four elegant Wagner cars from Boston to Den 
ver without change, through the courtesy of J. R. Watson of 
the Hoosac and H. A. Gross of the Northwestern 
These cars were filled with personal and professional 
friends, as congenial a company of New England educators 
and teachers as it has been my privilege to enjoy in travel. 
In less than three days — entirely comfortable days they were 
as to weather— with everyway luxurious 


It has been my good fortune to travel much in 


often under specially favorable conditions, greatest 


Tunnel line 
road. 


appointments, we 
went from the metropolis of New England to that of the New 
West, winding our way down Massachusetts’ rollicking Miller’s 
river —why has not this picturesque river a more suggestive 
name —up the exquisite Deerfield and through the electric- 
lighted depths of the Hoosac mountain, awaking in the beaut! 

ful valley of the Mohawk — beside the politically cursed canal 
— distancing the boys upon the tow-path whose life has been 
made illustrious by the sainted Garfield, whose charming Irom: 
at Mentor and Castle monument in Cleveland send a thrill of 
pride through the veins of every American who is fortunat 
enough to travel in plain sight of both on the Nickel Plate line, 
by the way, has probably the smoothest bed 
which to sleep in all this country with nearly 100 miles in one 
stretch as straight as an arrow. After a brief stay in Chicago, 
seeing this mammoth city of seething life in her Fourth of July 
glory, 
from Chicago to Denver over the 


which, upon 


we made the quickest excursion ever on record, going 
Northwestern and Union 
Pacific line in twenty-seven hours, leaving the imperial city of 
the Lakes after dinner one day, 
Silver City the next day. 


taking supper in gold-lined 
What a ride was that! The rolling 
corn fields, unique ranch life, cattl: 
‘*the thousand hills ” of scripture, tli 
homes (?) whose women and children never sniffed a breath of 
sea air, or ‘‘ lifted their eyes unto the hills.” 

In Colorado the entertainment was all that the most fastidious 
and the Barker 
Pike’s Peak with its 
grandeur, Williams’ canon, with its rock-carve: 
walls, narrow passageway and rippling mountain stream, tli 
Cave of the Winds, and Grand Caverns with their under-tl 
surface curiosities, the Garden of the Gods with 
mythical characters and truly wonderful rock formations, ge‘ 
graphical relations, Cheyenne canon with its majestic heiglits 
and seven-fold falls, and the bewitching trail to that spot stil! 
sacred as the burial place for a time of the most widely belove:! 
citizen Colorado has ever known, Helen Hunt Jackson, wer 
all at their best, challenging the admiration of those who know 
and love every peak of the White hills of New England. 

Denver was not on dress parade. 


prairies, measureless 


that never saw one of 


could desire. Manitou was on dress parade, 
house afforded us royal headquarters. 


crude scenic 


fossilized 


The heavens frowned, t 
and the health was jeopardized for four day 
necessitating steam heat and heavy wraps in mid July; but t! 
reward was ample. Clear creek becan 
raging torrents. The 


rains chilled, 
and the Arkansas 
mountains far and near were 
with fresh snows, giving to the Loop above Georgetown, to t! 
Royal Gorge, to every range and peak a glory I have not se: 
in crossing the Rockies a score of times. 


mantle 


Salt Lake City was never more lovely, and this is sayi! 
much, for I have never seen her unlovely. Her streets 4! 
beautiful, her outlook upon the valley unrivaled in all the lan‘ 
and the bathing in her lake is more balmy than the sea a! 
more tonic than The four cars that took 
plains were reduced to two as the Yellowston' 
and California parties 
leisure, 


any springs. 
across the 
left their mates to enjoy Colorado 
Pullman made the home of the Yellow 
stone tourists through Utah, the most remarkable state in t! 
world in the personality of its inhabitants; through Idal 
struggling against the fate of Nevada as a state of unrealiz 
aspirations; Montana, that must ultimately be the Colorado 0! 


and a single 
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the Northwest; North Dakota, that is paying generous pre- 
miums to any one who will tempt her people to raise potatoes 
for starch, or flax for fibre goods, that her sole dependence 
may not be upon wheat fields, that are already too vast, and 
back to the Mississippi; through Minnesota, whose Yankee 
trees, crops, and wild flowers gladdened our eyes, a state that 
has no rival from ocean to ocean in either possibilities or 
probabilities. 

Would that I had the pen that could suggest the varied de- 
lights of the unconventional life of a palace car, day after day, 
for nearly 7,000 miles of traveling, through seventeen states. 
What no master has yet accomplished, a novice does well to 
leave untried ; but there is something indescribably charming in 
the very annoyances and inconveniences of a “ bunk.” in which 
you cannot sit erect or stretch without tripping a passer-by, 
or —if an “upper” —into which you can climb only by the grace 
of a porter’s ‘* steps”; in the necessity of disrobing under cir- 
cumstances that make you entirely content with the vain hope 
that you have not been too conspicuous, confronted always with 
the thought that every one appreciates the conditions ‘and is 
attending to his own, not your misfortunes; in the recrea- 
tion —if a woman — of standing in line in unpresentable morn- 
ing attire and unspeakable frame of mind. waiting for some 
thoughtless female to enjoy (?) the two and one-half by three 
and one-half guest chamber, while a dozen other women look — 
if they do not speak —their mind, each to walk forth in her 
turn with her sweetest smile and freshest benediction upon 
‘‘what a lovely day this is going to be”; in the appetite that 
never fails; the mid-forenoon and mid-afternoon naps that are 
never omitted and that never fail to revive the spirits, the 
chummy chats with the best of companions, the jokes that are 
nowhere so juicy, the laugh that rings all the merrier for the 
rivalry of the engine, the games over which you get wild as no- 
where else, and, above all, the getting off at every stopping of 
the train, walking the platform in sublime indifference to the 
local mortals who think, and sometimes say, that you seem to 
think you own the earth and all that is therein. All this is like 
life in another world, not to know it is a misfortune, to experi- 
ence it is to have a life-long inheritance of choicest memories 
and closest friendships. The N. E. A. in 1895 has given some- 
thing of these comforts and discomforts to more than 10,000 
people, a goodly share of whom are teaching school again with 
new views of the world in which they are, and of the people 
with whom they lived in vacation days. Happy the school that 
gets somewhat of this new life and vigor in the tone and temper 
of the teacher in the spirit and power of the teaching. 


A. E. Winsuip. 





PROFESSOR P. W. SEARCH. 


No case in many years has attracted more wide- 
spread interest, and Mr. Search’s friends throughout 
the country should have a chance to read his state- 
ment of the situation. Dr. W. N. Hailman of the In- 
dan Bureau wrote Mr. Search : — 


‘* You have my full sympathy in the unfortunate predicament 
in which you and the schools are placed, through the political 
dishonesty of the enemies of progress in Los Angeles. I would 
suggest that the city choose a change of name; its present ap- 
pellation appears under the conditions a great piece of hypoc- 
risy.”’ 

Mr. Search’s attitude toward the teachers and his 
successor is simply professional charity. 


And now, I want to request my thousands of loyal and warm- 
hearted friends, who have fought so nobly but unsuccessfully, 
thisggigantic battle against an unseen enemy, that they drop at 
once, all attempt to further protect my interests, and to help 
give the succeeding administration the loyal support of a united 
people. The need of this community is for co-operation and 
union, and so long as I remain its citizen, my voice and hand 


will be the willing support of the superintendent of schools. 

His statement is as follows : — 

In no sense has this contest been on the surface, or repre- 
sented anything educational. There have been no difficulties 
in the schools excepting such as have arisen from outside and 
sinister derangement. The fight has been fundamentally A. P. 
A. One day, a short time preceding the fiesta, there came to 
ny office a committee from that order, consisting of Messrs. 
Overton, Fairbanks, and Grubb, to ask that I use my influence 
to secure the placing of an A. P. A. float in the citizens’ parade. 
I consented to give them a hearing the next morning at ten 
o'clock; but when that time came, a hundred A. P. A. men ap- 
peared with them at my office with others of the school commit- 
tee. I heard their request and declined to permit my influence 
to be used in such dangerous discrimination. I was charged 
with the responsibility of their failure. ‘Then and there, arose 
one Fairbanks, and stated: ‘‘ There are thousands of men in 
this city who mean to say that the man who places himself in 
the way of the accomplishment of their purpose can do so only 
with danger to himself.” I was also informed that not only 
here, but in every city where I should seek to reappear, I would 
be confronted by organized advance opposition. 

The next issue of the Zocsin ( April 1, ) ina long editorial, 
contained this statement: ‘‘ There are not 4,000 A. P. A.’s and 
as many more sympathizers in this city to pass this act of treason 
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by without rebuke ;” and closed with the incendiary declaration, 
‘* Rome has spoken! It is our turn now.” 

I wish to be distinctly understood: I am an American, and 
as such, I do not recognize the right of any man to pretensions 
of patriotism higher than my own. I am also a protestant, 
whose position has never before been questioned; but asa 
school man I represent something more, and that is involved in 
the oath which for years I have taught the children at our coun- 
try’s altar: ‘‘T pledge allegiance to my flag; one nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice to all.” 

[ had no objection to a model schoolhouse at the head of the 
school-children’s parade. Nothing, as a thing of itself, could 
be more beautiful; but ‘‘ the little red schoolhouse” is an A. P. 
A. emblem to which that society has no exclusive proprietary 
right. It was constructed entirely by A. P. A. money, and 
brought forward entirely by A. P. A. men. At the time of the 
controversy I definitely defined my position in the statement 
that I could permit nothing in the school parade which did not 
represent an entire people. I should have been false to my 
trust had I taken any other stand. I knew just what this would 
cost me, and foresaw the inevitable result. If Ihad been a 
moneyed man I would have willingly given $10,000, could I 
have done so, to save my professional reputation the blow that 
would strike me under the guise of something else. 

Since that time everything has gradually taken color from the 
unseen undercurrent. The intentions of the superintendent 
have been misrepresented ; his hands have been tied so he could 
not correct abuses in his schools, and everything has been de- 
liberately planned to antagonize the patrons by unfortunate 
conditions over which the superintendent has had absolutely no 
control. 

Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that many good 
people have been led to false estimates of the superintendent’s 
intentions? ‘The superintendent has been denied the privilege 
of statement; the printing of directions to teachers was discon- 
tinued; a so-called investigation has been conducted, to which 
he has never been admitted, and no question has been asked 
concerning his plans. The appointing power has hurried from 
building to building to gain the favor of teachers by all kinds of 
palaver and promises. Many teachers have recognized the 
situation, and have unprofessionally taken sides with those 
in position to reward. The great body of the teachers have 
been loyal and true, but, grieved and silent, have avoided utter- 
ance, which certainly could dono good. In more than one case 
where an indignant teacher has spoken her true sentiments that 
teacher has been quietly warned she had better keep still. The 
same warning has reached at least two citizens who have dared 
to utter protestin mass-meetings. 

Under such circumstances is it strange that many things have 
not gone right in the schools? The purpose of a city board of 
education is certainly to help the superintendent in the execution 
of his policy. 

What a chain of false evidence has been presented in order 
to secure the approval of the public. 

First — It is said the state law requires a gradation of the 
pupils that we may draw public money. Has anybody heard 
the superintendent say a word against true gradation? Is it 
possible that any persons can see in flexible individual opportu- 
nity and easy change in working place, anything incompatible 
with the spirit and letter of the law? There has never beena 
time during the year when every necessary report as to classifi- 
cation of pupils could not have been made to the county and 


state. 


Second — It is said there have been no promotions. This is 


false in every particular. There have been more promotions 
than ever before, but in most cases under the same teacher who 
knew the pupil best. 

Third — It has been said that the superintendent’s plan has 
deprived thousands of school attendance. Is it possible the 
people do not know the schools have been full to overflowing? 
The necessary prohibition against additional admissions was 
forced by lack of building accommodations, and had nothing 
whatever to do with the plan of work. (See Manual 1, p. 25; 
and Manual 3, p. 8.) Beyond that, it was authorized in advance 


by the board of education as a necessary measure until new 


buildings could be erected. 

Fourth —It is claimed that the superintendent’s plan has 
added enormously to the expense of the schools. 
pletely and absolutely refuted by the statement furnished by the 
board of education, through their clerk, to the daily papers, on 
June 16, in which it is shown that during the past six months 


This is com- 


( the only period, by the way, during which the individual sys- 
tem has been in operation,) there has been saved $20,735.32 in 
the operating expenses of the schools, over the same period of 
one year ago, and yet with an increase of thirty-five teachers. 

Again, it is claimed there will be loss in the revenues for an- 
other year because of the alleged falling off in the average 
daily attendance, upon which the county funds are distributed. 
IT have already shown that the schools have been unable to pro- 
portionately grow on account of inadequate buildings. 

But it is also asserted there has been loss in admissions to 
over a thousand children because one class was changed from 
the eight-grade room and no class admitted to take its place. 
The fact is, there were only twelve eight-grade rooms in the 
city where the enrollment was less than forty, and the entire 
aggregate of deficit atits maximum was only 155. As during 
the last completed fiscal year the revenues from the county 


were only $6.90 per capita it will be seen how preposterous is 


the statement made, that the superintendent’s plan has cost 


$25,000. ‘The number of pupils in the eighth room was tempo- 
rarily lessened, in order that there might be some opportunity 
to overcome the losses from overcrowded conditions, half-day 
sessions, etc., before entrance to the high school. It was also 
intended there should be opportunity for special promotions 
from below, which was blocked by the action of the board. 
Meagre as this loss was, it was compensated ten times by other 
increase. Bad as have been the conditions for crowding in 
more children this year, the expectancy, based on the census 
and attendance, will give an increased revenue for next year of 
over $40,000. 

Fifth —It has been said the superintendent has been uncom- 
promising and arbitrary, regardless of effect on the children’s 
interests. The people who have been led to believe this, and 
the false impression concerning the application of intentions, 
would be utterly astonished if they knew of a certain circular of 
directions to teachers, which the committee declined to read, 
and which was suppressed in its issue. 

Under the conditions stated, there has been no desire that the 
superintendent's true aims should be understood; nor has there 
been any tolerance of any plan that did not originate from the 
masters of the situation. It may be said I have lacked diplom- 
acy in handling this issue, but that does not necessarily follow 
when the conditions are known. I have too much dignity to 
compromise myself when the real enemy was not face to face. 

Sixth —It has been said the people have been dissatisfied 
with results. Whose results have been presented? The factis, 
there has been absolutely no dissatisfaction, excepting when it 
has been manufactured for a purpose. There are whole wards 
in this city where not ten complaints can be found. 

To show that this contest has had nothing whatever to do with 
the educational policy of the superintendent, excepting where 
the latter has been purposely led to miscarry, it is just as well 
to point the successive steps that have been taken to get rid of 
the man who has stood in the way of partisan and un-American 
accomplishment. 

First — Within three days after my stand in opposition to the 
encroachments of the A. P. A., the daily papers contained the 
statement that members of the A. P. A. were seeking my re- 
moval. 

Second — This was followed by noise of an injunction against 
payment of my salary demand. 

Third — Two members of the board, ( both A. P. A.), were 
aggressively pressing the city attorney for an unfavorable opin- 
ion, which could be used against me. 

Fourth — An attempt to frighten me from the field, by the 
statement of three members that my salary demand would not 
be approved. 

Fifth — A deliberate attempt to estrange teachers, which was 
largely unsuccessful, and to poison the minds of good people. 

Sixth — An abortive trial of ‘ individualism,” to which a de- 
fense was never permitted, expecting the verdict would force 
resignation. 

When all the preceding steps had utterly failed to lead the 
superintendent into a disloyal position, when no grounds could 
be raised against him as a man, a citizen, or educator — then 
the board forces the city attorney to an opinion declaring the 
ineligibility of the superintendent to hold a city office because he 
was an importation by a previous board, and had not been a 
resident of California for one year in advance of election. 

Is there any record in the history of this country where an- 
other educator has been subjected to such an outrage? The ef- 
fort to put me in the light of an usurper is utterly untenable. 
The framer of the city charter never intended the provision 
concerning the holding of a political office should shut out from 
the city’s privilege the best talent of the entire country. My 
predecessors have been elected under the same law as I, and 
valled from an unlimited field. They, too, have had their ene- 
mies, but no past board has ever so disregarded the principles 
of common decency as to raise the question of ineligibility. 
Beyond that, the opinion of a lawyer and the decision of the 
superior court are not synonyms. Every recent decision bearing 
upon similar questions has declared in favor of the superiority 
of the school district over the city. 

There are also involved the principles of equity and honor by 
which a school officer in the execution of conscientious duty 
should be protected against nefarious design. This is the in- 
tention of the law which makes the term of superintendent 
longer than that of the board of education. 

It will be seen by this that Ido not recognize the validity of 
the action of the board in declaring my office vacant, but I have 
too much respect for myself to continue in association, not 
with the entire board, but with leaders who will deny me, as they 
have done, every professional opportunity and consideration. 
I have only done so thus far because I did not desire to desert 
a noble citizenship, which has had so much heart in other re- 
sult; and my interest, and the people’s have been one. 

My home, for a time at least will be inthis city. I came here 
to enjoy the privileges of citizenship, and for the time being I 
shall remain to help the city in its higher interests. I shall not 
allow a few unpleasant experiences to lead me to forget the 
noble support I have had from the press, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ association, the chamber of commerce, 
the board of trade, and the Friday morning club, and the many 
other elements of an aroused and indignant constituency. 
In this city I have had everything in my support, excepting the 
trading politician and the so-called American Protective Associ- 
ation, and they, by insidious manipulation, have had the board 


of education and many good people misinformed. 
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WHAT THEY SAID AT THE COUNCIL. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


rience and give a new meaning to the words of his 
vocabulary. 

Dr. D. L. Krente: The aim of the school is to 
train to steady, continuous attention for the pupil, 
rather than fervid intensity. 

One of the best 
things ever done for the rural schools was the estab- 
lishment of district supervision in Massachusetts. 
The superintendent is a professional and not a politi- 
He has not more than four small towns to 


A. G. Boypen, Bridgewater, Mass. : 


cal officer. 
care for and in every case he has secured better 
teachers and the greater efficiency of those he has. 


Epitor GrorGE P. Brown: I am not pleased to 
see the term Herbartian used in America, for the 
word carries with it too much that I, do not and can- 


not believe. 


Dr. Cc. C. Rounps, New Hampsh ive: 
preciable opposition to the reading of the Bible in the 


There is no ap- 


schools, but religious instruction must appeal to the 
experience of the child intuitively, and each teacher 
should be left to get the highest results in his own 


way. A too strict adherence to any one method may 
fail to accomplish the very thing aimed at. The 
study of the Bible was being gradually ruined by the 


The 
were not doing their duty in Bible teaching, and family 
The trouble 
in the Sunday schools was due largely to the ignorance 


use of lesson sheets of various kinds. churches 


readings and study were being neglected. 


and incapacity of the teachers, who went in entirely 
unfitted and unprepared for their work. If religious 
instruction was going to endanger the public school 
system, he was in favor of abolishing it in the schools, 
though he was of the opinion that Bible teaching 
would finally be confined entirely to the publie schools, 
where it could be done properly. 


Proressor EArt BARNES: Sectarianism and see- 


tarian feeling will be responsible for the entire aboli- 


tion of scripture reading and teaching in the public 
schools of the country. In some states already it was 
impossible to continue the use of the Bible on account 
of the denominational coloring given to the scriptures 
by different teachers. 


Eprror Grorce P. Brown: The time has not 
come to reduce the number of pupils to a teacher in 
elementary schools to less than twenty-five. It is not 
possible to multiply the number of teachers in the 
United States by two, and double the expense. It 
would be impossible to provide the requisite number 
of good teachers. 

ZALMON RicHARps: If good teachers can be pro- 
vided, the sooner we reduce the number of pupils toa 
teacher the better. We could easily save three years 
of the child’s school life if we could reduce the num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher and not sacrifice average 
efficiency. 

GrorGe P. Brown, Editor Public School Journal: 
A new era will dawn for America when the states 
appreciate the necessity of perfecting their school 
systems, so as to give the children in the rural school 
districts the educational advantages to which they are 
entitled. 


Joun W. Cook: The study about childhood should 
precede the study of the child. 


F. Lours Sonpan : All phenomena observed in chil- 
drenare, as a rule, mental, buta close study of physiolog- 
ical psychology leads to many interesting discoveries. 
The idea that pleasurable feelings should prevail in 
the schoolrooms is one especially emphasized by Her- 
bart. To entertain is not the object, but to teach the 
vhild in an entertaining way wasimportant. Another 
idea is that mental economy requires not only a change 
Why not let the teacher gy- 
rate with the class, even if there is a change of rooms. 


of work, but continuity. 


S. G. Wittiams, Jthacu, N. 
vanced by Herbart several years ago. 


Y.: This idea was ad 
The 
that the teacher shall have charge of the little chil 


idea is 


dren for four or six years. 


DESIRABLE MODIFICATIONS OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAMMES. 


BY C. F. CARROLL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


(Abstract of paper at American Institute of Instruction.) 

Children are to be prepared for the environment in 
which they now live. We stultify our schools by 
anything approaching a literal application of the 
graded course of study. 

Pedagogical writers long ago emphasized the im- 
portance of the emotions, and elementary teachers 
have seized upon this physiological basis and have 
entirely transformed the schoolroom. Kindergartners 
have entirely broken loose from tradition, and have 
sought suggestion in the child’s physical nature, in all 
that they do. 

The course of study must be an outgrowth of the 
conditions of the child’s life; not a logical abstrac 
tion to be imposed upon the sensitive organism of a 
child. 

Manual training should form a part of the course in 
every year; it has done much to banish corporal pun 
ishment. 

Great flexibility is needed in the course of study : 
the grade-system is a monstrous deformity. 

There should be unity and continuity in the courses 
particularly in the English literature. The pupil ought 
to pass gradually from the methods of the grammai 
grades to those of the high school. 





“CHILD STUDY— METHODS 


RESULTS.” 


AND 





BY JOHN PIERCE. 


The above is the title of one of the parts on the 
programme of the American Institute of Instruction, 
a report of which appeared in the Journat of July 
25. Underlying the remarks of Professor Scripture, 
was a presupposition that was not challenged, as it 
should have been in an assembly of teachers. 








WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS IN YOUR SCHOOL ? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. 


All work requires good tools, brain work the best of all. 


Good books 


are to be had, if you know where to get them. We do not publish many titles; we prefer a few, and to 
have them good. Some are strictly text-books; others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKs. 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
class-room experience, and is a practical, common-sense treatme 
the best and most popular text-book extant. 
Cloth binding.......... 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. (In press.) A work representing the 


most advanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. 
tion, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full, clear 
Cloth binding ..... eee 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. By JoHN H. Becuren. 


carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronun- 


ciation clearly indicated. 
Cloth binding ....... 0... 
PUNCTUATION, 
Punctuation. 
Cloth binding 


By PAUL ALLARDYCE. 


The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject. 


LETTER WRITING. By AGNeSH.Morron. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and Social Correspondence. 


Cloth binding...... 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valuable help to the student. 
Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the form of an introduction to each of the volumes, 
giving an insight into their lives and the circumstances attending the appearance of their 
works, and will awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors. 


CAESAR’'S GALLIC WAR, 
binding; each..... 


Six books; cloth 


CICERO'’S SELECT ORATIONS. | |XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, 


READING AND RECITATION 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. 
tionist’s Annual.” 
securing the choicest pieces. 
tains gems from all leading authors 
Paper binding, each 
Cloth " " 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS, 


For Readings and Recit 


In handsome new cover. 


Seven volumes. 


tains three numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue 


Each number is compiled by a different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
Itis beyond doubt the best serie 


is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but containing the choicest selections from 


leading English and American authors 
small library in itself 

Cloth binding, each..... 

Full set, seven volumes, in a box, special price 


These are special prices, to teachers, as well as liberal 
is sent with every order, or ean be had for the asking. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . . 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





discounts for introduction. Our full descriptive catalogue 


TlJs work is the outgrowth of actual THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By Dr. EpwArRpD Brooks, A.M. A narrative in simple prose of 
ntof the whole subject. It is the leading incidents of one of the greatest literary works of the world, the Iliad of Homer. 
ee IIIS, NNN 5.00 6 0:d4 9.60 5.0 54 tan baa esi b44s ON SaA 6465-06545 bodied sud NESE ONESTERMS So oae $1.2 
teeeeeeee seesseees $129) Da STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M. A companion volume to The 
Story of the Iliad, written in the author’s characteristic, simple, graceful, and interesting style. 
The departments of Voice, Articula- ee nL © I oo kn sa ee aC Nae bwsi, 50555 5a RK eG NOLES SEES EEES EY Cad GA 56 EE ED CEST nets chica 1.25 
, and concise. _| DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. By Mrs. J.W. SHOEMAKER. A combination of music, recital, 
TOPO e rere reer sence seercceerensssserees sens 1.25 and aesthetic action, arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the eve and 
Contains over tive thousand ear. Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. 
Seater UIE NONI, 555 boc bers onsscnndbsccevdain even ee Te ee ee 1.50 
_ | EXTEMPORE SPEECH. By WILLIAM PirreNGeR. This volume appeals to all who have plans 
OU to present and opinions to express upon current questions and desire to marshal their thoughts 
This author is everywhere recognized as authority upon and words 80 as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. 
Cloth binding, ......... 52-65 SRR DICET 6 BERS T1400 0095 Se ct Ue RUES Cab SWE bedNO 40d veee bas 1.25 
(skies BO | ap . . — wines tan » . ree 
THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By WILLIAM PirrincerR. In addition to other valuable in- 
formation this book gives alist of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half-dozen 
outlines for argument on each subject, on both aftirmative and negative. 
DO Cloth binding, ......... sway +e Wee rR eT Oe TC ee eee 0) 
QUOTATIONS, By AGNrs H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected from a 
great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. Contains all the familiar and pop- 
ular quotations in current use, together with many rare and choice bits of prose and verse 
Cloth binding, .... ‘ tees ) 
SLIPS OF SPEECH. By Joun H. Becure.. This volume treats in a brief. interesting, and chatty 
VIRGIL'’S ENEID. § Six books. manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. It is not simply a collection of 
so | HORACE’S COMPLETE WORKS. ** don’ts,”’ but it gives the reason for not doing. 
Five books Cloth binding, . 
BOOKS. PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By Joun H. Becuren.. This complete and practical work will be 
ations. Formerly “ The Elocu found to meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful « lergyman or teacher, 
‘ and the wide-awake boy or girl at school 
sof speakers published. Con Cloth binding, . - . ) 
Number 23 just out. ‘ : i : 
e THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J. Po. Mauarry. Of all the accomplishments prized in 
a1) modern society, that of being agreeable in conversation holds the first place. This is a thor- 
In new binding, Each volume con oughly practical work on this most Important subject 
The collection Cloth binding, A) 
It is a veritable encyclopedia of literature, and a READING AS A FINE ART. By ERNest Lecouvi This excellent work is everywhere recog 
nized as authority upon the subject of publie reading, and it is therefore invaluable to every 
1.50 public reader and speaker. , 
7.00 Cloth binding, 
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In a Cheap, Simple, and Effective Way, 
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THE PROBLEM OF 


iS SOLVED 


BY THE 


BOOKS” 


FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOOL BOARDS 


HOLDEN SYSTEM m PRESERVING BOOKS 


Now in use by OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, among which are included the following prominent places : 
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The speaker classified the methods of child study 
as unscientific, semi-scientiftic, and scientific, and gave 
as examples of each of these, respectively, the meth- 
ods followed by Principal Russell at the Worcester 
normal school, by Professor Earl Barnes of Stanford 
University, and Professor Scripture himself in the 
Yale psychological laboratory. 

The method at Worcester is that of observation of 
the child under natural conditions. The child 
to know he is being observed as a subject of interest. 
Nothing is done to change the environment of the 
child, other than in the direction of his education. 

Professor Barnes controls the conditions in which 


is not 


the child is placed, in so far as directing the course 
of education so as to bring out statistical results. <A 
story is told to the children, and they draw a picture 
of the scene suggested by the story; or a picture is 
shown them, and they write the story which it seems 
to depict, or the feelings which it produces. This 
method is partly experimental, since it is observation 
under slightly artificial conditions. 

The method of Professor Scripture is the method 
of the physiological and, to some extent, of the psy- 
chological, laboratory, applied to children; it is ex- 
periment under highly artificial conditions. The 
child is subjected, as far as a living being can be, to 
the conditions imposed upon him by the experimenter. 
\ single kind of external stimulus is chosen, and a 
known quantity of this stimulus acts upon the sense 
organ. Whenever possible, the reaction, or resulting 
movement. is made to register itself automatically. 
The consciousness, the personality, the “ personal 
equation” is regarded as a disturbing factor, and can- 
celled out as far as this can be done. 

The designation of these three methods as 
scientific, semi-scientific, and scientific,” is altogether 
They would more properly 


“un- 


mistaken and misleading. 
be termed methods of observation and experiment in 
With living, con- 

f 


pure observation, such as that of astronomy, nor one 


varying degrees and eombinations. 


scious organisms, we can have neither a science « 


so completely experimental, as that of chemistry: 
Observation and experiment are both only methods 
cf science, and neither can assume to itself the name 
‘“‘ scientific,” to the exclusion of the other. 

But the question for the teacher is: Which of these 
methods and results are the most scientific in the 
sense of giving the teacher the most real knowledge 
of the pupil ? 

In education, we have the whole personality to deal 
with. We want to know how this person acts under 
such conditions as are imposed by its environment of 
nature and society, those conditions which are so 
common and universal that we term them “ natural.” 
The whole personality of the teacher must stand over 
In this 


communion of spirit, this interplay of individualities, 


against the whole personality of the pupil. 
is the centre and soul of education. In this process, 
teacher and pupil acting and reacting upon each 
other in the thoughts and emotions and actions which 
make up the methods of education, the teacher is ac- 
quiring not only the comparatively unconscious art 
of education, but, at the same time, the conscious 
science of pedagogy, in so far as he reflects, philoso- 
phizes. 

The experimental physiology and psychology of 
the laboratory, with its reaction apparatus and its 
kymograph records, its array of statistical tables and 
graphic curves, has very little more than a suggestive 
meaning for the teacher. As a part of anthropo- 
logical and pathological psychology, it has its import- 
ance and significance; but it is afar cry from the 
experiment of the laboratory to the experience of the 
schoolroom. 

The teacher will not be deterred by the shibboleth 
“ scientific child study.”” He who knows his pupils 
in their interests, their habits, their acquirements, 
and deficiencies, knows them infinitely more and 
better than if he had all their reaction and association 
times recorded to a thousandth of a second, and the 
psycho-physic law of all their senses determined to 
the just observable differences. 





All that relates to school hygiene and _ school 
economy is highly important in the school system. 
The teacher and pupil should be brought together 
under the most favorable conditions. The sanitary 
arrangements of the building, the seating of the 
pupils, the testing of eye and ear,—all these are pre- 
liminary to the real business of teaching, and belong 
to the department of superintendence and supervision. 
But electrical measurement of processes of thought 
is a psychological abstraction, and when we have the 
average of a school or city, we have reached an 
abstraction of an abstraction. Just because it is ab- 
stracted from the concrete fullness and complexity of 
real life, is the process amenable to exact experi- 
mental treatment. Only then does it come within 
the sphere of the laboratory; but just then does it 
become only a suggestion, a pointer to the spiritual 
characteristics and capacities which cannot be weighed 
and measured. 

The psychology which furnishes the principles for 
the practices of the schoolroom comes to the thought- 
ful teacher in the observation of his pupils and in the 
experiment which still forms a necessary part of all 
education. 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHY- 
SICAL ZDUCATION, N. £.. A. 
(Continued from JOURNAL of August 1.) 
Mollie J. Aldrich, No. Dakota. Mrs. Ida E. Haslett, Colorado. 
Mrs. Gaston Boyd, Kansas. Nell Logan, Iowa. 
Miss A. R. Klos, Alabama. Cordelia L. Maike, Nebraska. 
May M. Kercher, No. Dakota. H. G. Longley, Nebraska. 
Nellie M. Aldrich, No. Dakota. J. A. Stahl, Nebraska. 
Addie McAnaney, Oklahoma. Miss Prince Cox, Texas. 
J. M. Shorthill, Kansas. Miss Lula Hines, Texas. 
J. Russell Green, Kansas. Miss Katie B. Evans, Kentucky. 
William M. Barringer, N. J. Miss Mary A. Ward, N. J. 
J. T. McKennon, Nebraska. Miss L. May David, Illinois. 
May P. McKennon, Nebraska. Edward F. Hermans, Colorado. 
D. D. Van Allen, New York. Katie Ball, Illinois. 
J. T. Gregory, Alabama. Marguerite McElroy, Illinois. 
K. M. Bradley, Nebraska. Marie B. Senn, No. Dakota. 
Robert A. Mickle, Alabama. Miss E. N. Allen, Alabama. 
Grace Silg, Wisconsin. Ella Fuller, Indiana. 
B. C. Mathews, New Jersey. 


A Local Agent in each County 1s wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood. 
lawn Avenue. Chicayo, [1] 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Professor Greene of the State University of 


| tion, Idaho is at agreat disadvantage in prosecut- 
| ing its educational work. 
|in area than many an eastern state, have only six 
lor eight school districts. 


Some counties, larger 


The bonds for the normal schools have been 


California says that the diversity of plant life | sold and it is now probable that Idaho will soon 


in California is almostias great as in the whole 

of Europe. They have some species that are 

absolutely unknown in any other part of the | 
world, and these grow only in certain limited | 
sections. These are the two redwoods, two 

Douglass spruces, one mountain hemlock, and | 
one true cedar. 

The recent purchase of the library of the 
late Professor Hildebrand of Leipzig by Stan- 
ford University has added one of the most valu- 
able collections of Germany to the constantly 
growing book treasures of our country. Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand’s collections in the domain of 
the literature on Goethe and on the Volkslied | 
were so famous that only for lack of special | 
funds the German government and the Goethe- | 
Schiller archives of Weimar were prevented 
from acquiring them. Nearly all of the 10,000 
volumes contain extensive and most instructive | 
notes in Hildebrand’s own hand —a feature | 
which greatly increases the value of the library 
for the students of German literature and phi- 
lology. 

San José has adopted vertical penmanship. 


ILLINOIS, 
Mr. Arnold Tompkins has been elected pro- 


fessor of pedagogy in the University of Illinois. ' 


IOWA. 

Mr. W. H.Bender is to be superintendent 
of the Carroll schools the coming year. 

Professor O. E. French, formerly of the high 
school at;Creston, has been made superintendent 
to succeed superintendent Larrabee, who goes 
to the Stanberry, Mo., normal. 

The Council}Bluffs high school this year grad- 
uated a class of forty-seven. 

William Bell, of Bedford, will be superin- 
tendent of schools at Clarinda next year. 

Delmar has appointed W. C. Lyons, formerly 
of Cedar Falls, as principal of the high school. 

Superintendent O. C. Scott has received his 
tenth re-election at Oskaloosa, — a.well merited 
compliment. 


IDAHO. 


The first annual institute of Bannock county 
was admirably planned by County Superintend- 
ent Arnry. ‘This officer was trained fo the in- 
stitute idea in Lowa, and one of his first official 
acts was to prepare for an institute. The syl- 
labus of instruction issued is a well prepared 
pamphlet. 

The Latah county institute had one hundred 
members the third day. Superintendent Muer- 
man of the Moscow schools was conductor. 

State Superintendent Forsman has made a 
new and popular departure. He has taken to 
the field and is visiting institutes and introducing 
to school authorities his plans for unifying the 
educational work of the state. He proposes to 
issue a course of study for the common schools 
of the state, and is, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Idaho, making an effort to supervise the 
schools of the commonwealth. 

Nine teachers’ institutes are being held in as 
many counties of Idaho, the greatest number | 
ever held in one year. 

With large territorial area and a sparse popula- | 





A companton volume to the popular “ 


have two normal schools in operation within a 
year. The normal school at Albion, Cassia 
county, has been running for some months, but 
with only local aid and hopes in the future as 
maintenance. Excellent reports as to work 
done under adverse circumstances are abroad 
in the state. 





KENTUCKY. 

The Paris city superintendent, E. W. Weaver, 
did a good thing for his schools this year when 
he provided for an annual excursion through 
eight counties. An accountof it was written by 
Theresa M’Dermott and printed and beautifully 
bound with thirteen photographs of places seen 
in their travels. They were royally received by 
school men and others along the route and made 
the trip every way delightful. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, BE. L. 
Professor Delos Fall and others from Albion 
college are making a scientific exploring expe- 
dition in the region of Lake Nipigon, north of 
Lake Superior. 

Superintendent A. N. Woodruff, after two 
years of service in charge of the state public 
school at Coldwater has resigned and will return 
to his former home in Watervliet. 

The board of control has selected Mr. A. J. 
Murray to fill the vacancy. Mr. Murray has 
been superintendent of the Sault Ste Marie 
schools for the past eleven years. 

Hon. D. A. Hammond of the Ann Arbor A7- 
gus and a member of the state board of educa- 
tion, enters the employ of the EK. H. Butler 
company as their agent for Michigan. This 
necessitates his resigning his position on the 
state board of education. 

The Summer University at Bay View is having 
a large attendance the present season, of stud- 
ents from all the north central states. This 
schoolis justly popular, especially with teachers, 
because of the efficient corps of instructors 
regularly employed, the valuable assembly lec- 
tures and entertainments given in connection 
withit, and the excellent climate of the northern 
lake region forasummer’s vacation. Dr. John 
M. Coulter of Lake Forest university is its 
president. 

Miss Ada V. Harris who has had charge of 
the Duluth training school for the past three 
years enters the Michigan normal school this 
fall to take charge of a new department of the 
training school in the latter institution. She is 
rendering valuable service in the institutes 
throughout the state during the summer. 

Mr. Z.C. Spencer who was formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Battle Creek, but who 
has been for some years engaged in business, 


BRIGGS, Coldivater. 


,re-engages in school supervision in September. 


He has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of district No. 8 in Cook county, Hl. 

The Michigan University Summer school has 
enrolled about 200 students this season, doubling 
its membership of last year. As this is only 
the second year of this school the patronage 
gives assurance that it will become a permanent 
feature of the university. 

Miss Myra Bliss of Lyme, N. H., and Miss 
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Nina Wadsworth of Cornish, Me., have been) A very successful teachers’ institute was ly 
elected to public school positions in Escanaba, | at Dayton, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of August 
Mich. |The principal speakers were Superintendent 
There is to be, sometime, a normal! Cox, Hon. C. E. Miller, Hon. O. F. Corso 

school at Mt. Pleasant. and Mr. A. E. Winship of the JourNaL or En: 

CATION. The subjects were interesting and t 
| speakers aroused much enthusiasm. 


new 





NEW YORK. 





The annual session of the American Institute 
of Phrenology will begin on Tuesday, Sep-| 
tember 3, 1895. Those who expect to attend, 
or who are in any way interested, should write 
at once for particulars to the publishers of the 
Phrenological Journal, 27 East 21ststreet, N.Y. 

The late Professor Warren T. Webster was 
long connected with the Adelphi Academy, and . ; 3 . 
one of the best known educators in the country. office of superintendent of schools for boroug)) 
He was a second cousin of Daniel Webster, and|0f Middleton, Dauphin county, and has been 
was bornin Kingston, N. Y. He was graduated commissioned. ee 
from Brown University when he was eighteen| Mr. James C. Houser was commissioned su; 
years old, and then began work as a teacher. erintendent of schools of the borough of Dan 
He resigned the principalship of the high school ville, Montour county. 
at Auburn, Me., in 1866, to accept a professor-| ‘There is much activity all over the stat 
ship in the old Lockwood Academy, which sub- | making preparation for the execution of the 
sequently developed into the Adelphi. For the | MW compulsory school law. It isa press event 
last twenty years he had been professor of |!" the history of the state, and in some con 
Latin and Greek, and of late years had been| munities they have too few schools for this 
superintendent of the collegiate department. | emergency. : : 

He acted as principal on the year following the | Norristown schools are in excellent condition, 
death of Professor John Crombie. It was at| having been healthfully progressive, without 
Professor Webster’s suggestion that the late | being cranky in any particular. Superinten 
millionaire, Charles Pratt, who was the founder | tendent J. K. Gotwals is one of the most faith 
of the academy, expended over $200,000 in its ful and skilful men in the profession, and is, 
J withal, one of the longest in service in any oi 
community. He pleads in his last report for 
special attention to physical culture, manual 
training, sewing, and more’ supplementary 

There is a deal of excitement in the state] reading. 
over the temperance (school) legislation last 
winter, and the address of Chancellor Upson at 
the regents’ convocation, denouncing the meas- 
ure, has reopened the discussion. 

Gertrude Bolster, B. A., Boston University, 
4, of Dorchester, recently assistant in academy 
at Franconia, N. H., has accepted a position in 
a private school in Florence, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Miss Ellen G. Means, for the past four yea 
teacher in the Young Ladies’ Institute, Winds: 
Conn., has accepted a position in the depar 
ment of literature in Pennsylvania College f,; 
| Women. 

Mr. H. H. Weber has been elected to th, 


enlargement. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TENNESSEE. 

Miss Evangeline Hathaway, formerly ot 
Mechanic Falls, Me., has been elected associat 
principal of Clara Conway Institute, Memphis 
the well-known preparatory school for girls. 


WISCONSIN. 
John P. Drake, A. B., Wesleyan University 
. | OS as 1 slecte rache q yences 
After one year’s service, Dr. A. P. Marble|,”? has been elected teacher of sciences in 


. : : | high school at Stevens’ Point, Wis. 
retires from the superintendency at Omaha, © 3 : : 
— a Daniel Faleoner A. M. Ph. D., vacates a lec 





NEBRASKA. 


and Mr. C. G. Pearce of Beatrice takes his | eg : , Tos . — 
place |tureship in sociology in the University of Chi 
: ? lcago and accepts the chair of psychology and 
OREGON | pedagogy inthe Wisconsin state normal school 
. . eel = . lat Milwaukee, at a salary of $2,000. 
Miss Agnes Stowell, formerly of Stanford, | 


and more recently of Santa Ana, has 
elected to an important position in the Oregon 
state normal school at Weston. Miss Stowell | 
is a women of rare literary judgment and an ex- | 
cellent institute instructor. The Oregon nor- 
mal school will give her an opportunity to use 
the full measure of her ability. Miss Stowell 
is a woman of unusual ability, and has had ex-| The Rockland school board have elected 
ceptional training. Arthur P. Irving of Skowhegan superintendent 
Ten million acres. or more than one-sixth of |0f schools in that city, to fill the place mad 
the state. is a dense forest. vacant by the resignation of F. R. Dunton 
who goes to Lewiston. 
E. P. Barrell of Auburn, a graduate of Colby, 
Mr. E. D. Lyon, principal of the high school has been elected principal of the new academy 
last year, has been elected superintendent of | * Sebago. P ‘ ; 
schools at Mansfield, succeeding James N. Ihe trustees of the Maine Central Institute 
Knott. have elected Dora E. Roberts, A.B., of Auburn 
At the meeting of Dayton school board |“ teacher, od succeed Miss Eva Faylor, who 
August 8, Miss Grace Green was elected princi- resigned to accept a situation in Connecticut. 
pal of the normal school as well as of the third | NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
district school. Mrs. Lida B. Lair was re-elected H. C. Morrison of Oldtown, Me., has been 
critic teacher in the same school. elected master of the Milford high school.  H« 


been | 
| 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Professor EK. L. Sampson of Foxcroft /ias 
been elected prinaipal of the Dexter high 
school, to succeed Professor Nutter. 


OHIO. 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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was valedictorian of the class of ’95, Dartmouth 
College. 

I. H. Storer of Wells, Me., a graduate of 
sates College, class of 1887, has been elected. 
principal of Kezar Seminary in Canterbury. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. T. Prince of the state board of education 
has been through Colorado and California, up 
to Alaska, and through the Yellowstone. 

Roy E. Mooar, A.B., Boston University, 95, 
has been elected principal of the high school in 
Brewster. 

State Superintendent F. A. Hill and wife 
made an extended tour through Colorado and 
among the Rockies. 

Professor W. F. Bradbury of the Cambridge 
Latin school, has made an extensive tour 
through Europe this year. 

Miss A. B. Hawes of Wellesley is in Europe 


for study and travel, as are Miss Mary W. Cal-| 


kins, and Miss Ellen 
college. 

Mr. A. B. Tyler, principal, retires from the 
bickinson Academy, Deerfield, and is succeeded 
by G. A. Goodell. The graduates have formed 
an alumni association. 

Miss E. C. Woodman, teacher in the Fitch- 
burg high school since 1888, has been elected 
to a position in the Worcester high school, at 
an increased salary. 

Frank O. Baldwin, after a year’s absence, 
returns to the Punchard free school, Andover, 
as principal. Miss Jean S. Pond of Belfast, 
Me., and Miss Charlotte Morris of Providence, 
ht. I., are new assistants in the same school. 

Mr. John C. Hull of Deering, Me., has been 
elected principal of the high school at Adams, 
Mass., at a salary of $1,400. 

The school board of Lynn has elected R. W. 
Nutter of Dexter, Me., principal of the Ingalls 
grammar school. He is a graduate of Bates 
College. 


L. Burrell of the same 


CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Merwin of Durham, Conn., has been 
elected principal of the Sheffield high school 
for the coming year, and Miss Cora May Dud- 
ley of New Haven, teacher of the grammar 
department. 

Canaan Academy will change hands Septem- 
ber 1. H. B. MacFarland, who has been con- 
nected with the institution as head master for 
the past year, will buy it from the Rev. F. 
Thompson, and with the assistance of Louis 
W. Arnold of Braintree, Mass., will run the 
school upon the same lines as heretofore. The 
Rev. F. Thompson, the former rector and 
principal, has accepted an offer as assistant 
master of the Berkeley school, Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥ 





Teachers C erative 
Teachers Wanted! sccccintion, wos Woon: 
lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled. 


Wantead— 
A lady teacher for primary work, 
in northern city. 
A graduate of State Normal School preferred. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
72 Warren, Ohio. 
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ALL classes of people are studying law 
with us BY MAIL. Some are pre- 
paring for practice, some for advanc 
ed standing in reguiar law schools, 
some for general culture, some in 
preparation for general business. Also, 
Many lawyersare studying for review. 
You need a knowledge of the law, 
whatever your plan of life. From the 
hundreds of testimonials we will send 
you, you can find many cases similar 
to your own, Tuition within the reach 
of all.—Methods approved. Instruc- 
tors competent. Six years old, 
Three thousand students. You 
can begin at any time. 
Handsome catalogue and a 
unique book of Lestimonials 
FREE, Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Department M. DETROIT, MICH, 
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CLARK 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL. 


SUMMER 


The third annual session of the Clark Uni- 
versity summer school brought together repre- 
sentatives of eighteen different states, a large 
proportion of these from the West, with some 
from outside the limits of our own country. 
Besides the hundred and more in regular at- 
tendance, not a few came in from Worcester 
to hear President Hall's course and to attend 
the various evening lectures. Kindergarteners 
and school superintendents were in the majority, 
though grammar grades, high schools, and 
private schools were represented by teachers, 
all of whom found help, suggestion, and in- 
spiration for their diverse work. Series of 
instructive lectures were given on mathe- 
matics, physics, physiology, and anthropology, 
while the courses on psychology, pedagogy, and 
child study were especially popular and helpful. 
Each afternoon Dr. Burnham conducted a 
pedagogical conference, where questions of 
importance in school work were freely dis- 
cussed, and the results of experience given. 
The professors were ready at all times to meet 
ipdividuals, and seemed heartily glad to aid 
wherever asked. j 

Principal Russell of the Worcester state 
normal school spoke twice on child study, pre- 
senting interesting reports made by his pupils. 
Dr. Mendenhall of the polytechnic institute 
lectured once. Others addressed the school 
from time to time. 

The advisory committee and citizens of 
Worcester took pains to make their guests, as 
they called the strangers, feel at home, and 
to provide agreeable diversions. Among these 
was a delightful excursion to Lake Quinsiga- 
mond. So agreeable was the entire experi- 
ence, that, as they separated, many expressed 
the purpose to return to the school next sum- 
mer, and to bring others to share its benefits. 

¢! 


WARD'S SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS. 

We learn, from the Springfield (Mass.,) Re- 
publican that one of the most interesting and 
instructive features of the coming convention of 
the American association for the promotion of 
science will be the fine exhibits sent by Ward's 
natural science establishment of Rochester, N. 
Y., which is one of the leading enterprises of its 
kind and takes a prominent part in every scien- 
tific exposition. The collections attracted much 
attention at the southern exposition at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1886, and will also be exhibited at 
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the coming Atlanta exposition. Mr. 
writes that the exhibit is now being prepared 
and that it will be thoroughly representative in 
every way, including the different departments 
of nature study. The mineral collections will 
cover the whole classification, and will include 
many beautiful gems and polished stones that 
will attract even those who are not specially 
concerned with minerology. Meteorites and 
models of the great gold nuggets of Australia 
will be interesting specialties. There will also 
be a full display of rocks from all parts of the 
world, many of them coming from celebrated 
localities. A series worthy of much study will 
illustrate rock structure, showing the curious 
variations in form, such as the pillars from the 
** Giant’s causeway ” and the basalt cliffs of the 
Rhine valley. Beautiful marbles from all parts 
of the world will be shown. 

The exhibit of fossils will be large, and will 
be arranged in series so as to be as instructive 
as possible. They will represent each of the 
great geological epochs, the genuine specimens 
being supplemented by casts of the great and 
dreadful monsters with equally dreadful names 
that flourishedin by-gone ages. These restora- 
tions of early animal life never fail to excite 








admiration. Modern animal life is illustrated 
by series of mounted skeletons representing all 
the vertebrate zoological classes, including 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals 
of all sorts, up to the gorilla, the orang-outang, 
and man. There will be a number of mounted 
human skeletons, besides anatomical models in 
papier mache, which can be taken to pieces. The 
display of invertebrates is specially rich. The 
educational side of the exhibit will be brought 
out by many geological and zodlogical and botan- 
ical charts, and relief maps of the earth will 
help to account for physical phenomena. There 
will be large relief maps of certain notable re- 
gions, as for example Mt. Blane and Vesuvius. 
The cliff dwellers will be illustrated by models. 
One of the most striking exhibits in the collec- 
tion will be an enormous mid-ocean cuttle fish, 
the Archioteuthis, measuring fifty feet in length 
and twelve in girth. While these collections 
have been built up as a commercial enterprise, 
they are of great scientific value, and will at- 
tract many visitors. They will be exhibited 
throughout the convention in the middle store 
room in the Young Men’s Christian association 
building. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T,. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass 
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NHW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION In book form. We have at 
jast found just the Binder to meet their demand. ' 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


7 
OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, | For circular and further particulars apply at the 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL | s-nool, Newbury, corner of Exeter Bt., Boston. 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and| w 
7 packing. 


Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months | 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the| 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St . Boston. 
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A competent tutor in the English branches, 
for a lad of fourteen, in the Savin Hill District, 
Dorchester. 

Address for the summer, 
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NORTH SCITUATE, MASS. 


WANTED, 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, | 


a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex 
perience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
Drawing, and English branches — Art and 
especially. Good salary. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Ward | 


French | 


| PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

7 : 

| SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to the half- 
| page announcements of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
| lishing Company, 1020 Arch street, Philadel- 
|phia, Pa. Probably no publishers in the world 
have an equal number of books adapted to in- 
struction in expression and elocution to this 
popwar and enterprising house. ‘ Practical 
Elocution,” and all the advanced works akin to 
this most important branch of culture are sup- 
plied at very reasonable prices. The Penn. 
Publishing Company. We have known these 
books and the publishers from the time of their 
first work, and can vouch for all they announce 
as being entirely reliable. Send for catalogue 
with special prices and discounts for introduc- 
tion into schools. It is free for the asking. 
Do not forget the address, 1020 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tne J. B. 
phia, Pa., announce to be ready for Sedan day 


Lippincott Company of Philadel- 


whose twenty-fifth anniversary is to be made 
a special festival by Germans the world over 
a biographical novel by Dr. Eugene Coleman 
Savidge, entitled ‘‘The American in Paris.”’ 

Dr. Savidge has made a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the military and diplomatic phases of 
the Franco-Prussian war, including the battle 
of Sedan, the Siege and Commune of Paris, and 
has woven them into a romance which throws 
into prominence not only the figures but the 
actual authenticated utterances of Bismarck, 
Moltke, William, Napoleon ILII., Eugenie, 
Favre, Thiers, Gambetta, MacMahon, Bazaine, 
Louise Michel, and the Americans, Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, and Washburne. 

The account is impartial as between the two 
nations, but vigorously American in outlining 
the vital, yet unrealized, influence the United 
States had upon this conflict, which is still the 
greatest European event since Waterloo. 

The success with which Dr. Savidge handled 
his last subject, ‘‘The Life and Times of 
Brewster,” is an earnest piece of work froma 
capable hand. 





Wanted— 
A teacher for grammar school work, 
in a city of 30,000. 
College graduate preferred. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7 2t Warren, Ohio. 


 ducational Institutions. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 

Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 

and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
“Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t Wrst NEWTON, MAss. 
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Chicago Kindergarten College. 
Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal, 
College Reopens Sept. 30. 


The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers, 








Instructors in every a specialists. For 
further information address 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, I. 


COLLEGES. Re ee. ; 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
| FYRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 

Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 
courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend 
}ance yét. Catalogue free. 
4—6t W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train 
line of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 





G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
| @iTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
_ FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address Or 

j Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. — 


\TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGeWwATER, MAss. 
For catalogues address the 
A. G, BOYDE N, A. M. 


| + 
For both sexes. 


| Principal, Ww 
| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

(S For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
| Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


mtr NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, MASs. 
F 


‘or both sexes. 
For catalogues address ; 
| Ww 2 J. G. GreenouGu, Principal. 
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A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Corneil Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





—The Midsummer Holiday Century — Au- 
gust — contains three beautiful wooden gravings 
by Cole, after celebrated pictures by Rubens; a 
fully illustrated description by Philo N. Mc- 
Giffin of the battle of the Yula river between 
the Japanese and Chinese fleets; a comment on 
this memorable engagement by the distinguished 
naval critic, Captain A. T. Mahan, entitled 
‘* Lessons from the Yula Fight”; a paper by 
Nordau, author of ‘* Degeneration”; a bio- 
graphical sketch, inthe Notable Women Series, 
of Sonya Kovalevsky, the Russian mathema- 
tician; an iJlustrated installment of Sloane’s 
‘* Life of Napoleon,” including the second cam- 
paign in Italy and the battle of Marengo, with 
maps, battle scenes,and portraits made especially 
for this work; a continuation of ‘‘ Casa Brac- 
cio, Marion Crawford's tragic novel; ‘ The 
Princess Sonia,” by Julia Magruder; a charm- 
ing story of a little Chinese buy, entitled ‘* The 
Cat and the Cherub,” by Chester Bailey Fernald ; 
also four short stories by George Wharton 
Edwards, entitled ‘ The Rivalries of Long and 
Short Codiac.” In addition to these unique 
features, there are several articles relating to 
the season. Dr. Henry van Dyke contributes 
an article on * Old-Fashioned Fishing.” In ‘+ A 
Bit of Italian Merrymaking,” Mrs. Scott-Uda 
describes the lilies of Nola, an Italian city. 
‘* Fox-Hunting in Kentucky,” by John Fox, is 
a description of this sport in the Blue-Grass 
region. The great summer resort county of 
Massachusetts is the scene of an article by 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick, entitled ‘“ Reminis- 
cences of Literary Berkshire,” which contains 
beautiful portraits of Catherine Sedgwick and 
Fanny Kemble, and many other drawings and 
portraits of men identified with the region. 
Among the poems of the number is ‘ The 
Green Grass av Owld Ireland,” by James Whit- 
comb Riley. The editorials are entitled ‘* The 
Season of Timidity in Presidential Candidates,” 
‘* The Need of a City Party,” ** The Degenerate 
Stage,” and ‘The ‘Heart Line’ in Fiction.’ 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The North American Review for August 
has the usual vigorous and timely discussion of 
vital topics. It opens with a paper by W. J. 
H. Traynor, president of American Protective 
Association. ‘The other topics are: ‘** Ten- 
dencies’ in Fiction,” by Andrew Lang; ‘“ The 
Solution of War,” by Rev. Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes; ‘‘ Yachting and Cycling: The Yacht 
as a Naval Auxiliary,» by the Hon. William 
McAdoo; ‘‘ What to Avoid ig Cycling,” by Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. D.; ‘' The 
Turning of the Tide,” by the chief of the 
bureau of statistics; ‘‘ The New Administra- 
tion in England,” by Sir Charles W. Dilke, M. 
P.; ‘Leo XIII. and the Social Question,” by 
the Rev. J. A. Zahm; ‘ Personal History of 
the Second Empire— VIII. Prosperity and 
Social Splendor,” by Albert D. Vandam; 
‘*Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.” by 
Professor Gouldwin Smith. In the department 
of ‘‘ Notes and Comments” are: ‘* Revolver or 
Sabre?” by Major W. P. Hall, U. S. A.; 
‘* What Men Think of Women’s Dress,” by C. 
H. Crandall; and ‘* Historical Nicknames,” by 
F. L. Oswald. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a 
copy. New York, 3 East Fourteenth street. 





In the Forum for August Maurus Jékai, 
the distinguished Hungarian poet, novelist, his- 
torian, and patriot, has written an interesting 
article, entitled ‘* My Literary Recollections ,”— 
practically an autobiography of his life. There 
is a valuable and interesting article on the 
‘Opening of the Goethe Archives,” by Pro- 
fessor Eric Schmidt, of the University of Ber- 
lin, who had charge of the Goethe archives for 
several years. Mr. A. B. Hepburn has an arti- 
cle fully explaining the operations of the bond 
syndicate, pointing out the excellent results 
which have followed its work. ‘‘ Chautauqua: 
Its Aims and Influence,” is the title of an ex- 
haustive article by Professor Albert S. Cook 
of Yale University. He describes the Chautau- 
qua system of education, explains its aims, and 
tells of the far-reaching influence it is exerting, 
not only in the United States, but throughout 
the world. Mr. W. H. Mallock, the English 
writer on socialism, has an article entitled ‘‘ Is 
an Income Tax Socialistic ?” The September 
number will contain a notable paper by Pro- 
fessor Cesar Lombroso, the eminent Italian 
criminologist, summing up the most noteworthy 
results that have been achieved in criminology. 
Price, $2.50 per year. Single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 


—The first article in the Mew England 
Magazine for August is devoted to the planet 








Mars, which is at present the peculiar point of 
interest with the astronomers. ‘This article is 
by Percival Lowell. The description of the 
new building of the Boston public library, pub- 
lished in a recent number, is followed in the 
present number by an interesting history of the 
library from its foundation, by Mr. Edmund J. 
Carpenter, and the article is enriched by many 
rare illustrations. Miss Hallowell has a paper 
illustrated on ‘* The Streets of an Old Town,” 
the old town of Annisquam, on Cape Ann. 
‘*Swiss Idyls” is by William D. McCrackan. 
‘** Alone on Osceola” is by William Morse Cole. 
‘*The Smitten Village” is a sketch of the 
attack on Fort Griswold, and the tragical fate 
of Colonel Ledyard in the Revolution. Miss 
Katherine Hillard argues forcibly that Haw- 
thorne is, properly speaking, purely a romantic 
writer. Mr. Eliot Lord tell the story of ‘‘ The 
Discovery of Silver.” ‘*A West End Story” 
is by Helen Leah Reed. There are other 
stories, and there are several interesting poems. 
The Editor’s Table is devoted to the subject of 
the revival of public spirit in the country 


towns. It is altogether an excellent mid- 
summer number. 5 Park square, Boston, 
Mass.: Warren F. Kellogg. Price, $3.00 a 


year; single copy, 25 cents. 


— Harper s Magazine for August contains as 
special features : ‘* Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
—with nine illustrations,—by Edwin A. Abbey ; 
‘* Every-day Scenes in China,”—twenty illustra- 
tions,— by Julian Ralph; ‘‘ Cracker Cowboys 
of Florida,’’ — with six illustrations by the 
author, Frederic Remington; ‘‘ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” — with nine illustrations, 
—by Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ Roundabout to Bos- 
ton,” — with ten illustrations,— by William 
Dean Howells; there are two serials, and four 
short stories, which include ‘* Bobbo,” a tale of 
upera-boufte, by Thomas Wharton, illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley; ‘‘ An Evangel in Cyene,” a 
study of the middle West, by Hamlin Garland ; 
‘‘Jinity,” a romance of Virginia and New York, 
by Margaret Sutton Briscoe; and ‘‘ The Little 
itvom,” the record of a mystery, by Madelene 
Yale Wynne. Charles Dudley Warner, in the 
*‘Editor’s Study,” discusses the evolution of 
ihe newspaper, the sudden greatness of Japan, 
and our consular service. The ‘ Editor’s 
Drawer” is introduced with a short story by 
Laurence Hutton. It is a good number for va- 
cation reading. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— Herbert Spencer opens the August Popular 
Setence Monthly with the fourth of his papers 
on ‘Professional Institutions.” Andrew D. 


White, writing on ‘‘ The Continued Growth of 
Scientific Interpretation,” describes the battle 
by which reason conquered tradition in English 
theology. In an illustrated article on ‘* Art 
and Eyesight,’ Dr. Lucien Howe shows that 
artists are by no means exempt from the irregu- 
larities of vision. John G. Morse describes 
‘* Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires,” with 
many pictures of apparatus, ancient and mod- 
ern. Professor E. L. Richards sets forth the 
importance of ‘‘ The Physical Element in Edu- 
cation.” There are some lines by David Starr 


BEWARE or OINTMENTS ror CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 

as metcury will surely d«stroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
ar icles should never be used except On presc: ip- 
trons from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can pos. 
sibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toleeo, 
Q., co tains no mercury, and is taken in‘ernall ‘ 
Cting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 








ig Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle, 














Jordan, addressed ‘‘To Barbara,” with a por- 


trait of a charming little girl. The verses 
relate to heredity. Garrett P. Serviss points 
out many celestial wonders in a trip ‘* From 
Lyra to Eridanus.” 
dard gives a full account of ‘‘ Argon,” the new 
constituent of the air. Dr. John Ferguson 
writes on ‘The Nervous System and Educa- 
tion.” Gustave Le Bon discusses ‘‘The Work 
of Ideas in Human Evolution.” There is a 
sketch with portrait of Charles Upham Shepard, 
the mineralogist, who collected at Amherst 
College the finest cabinets in America. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, fifty cents a 
number, $5 a year. 


—The August Atlantic Monthly contains sev- 
eral articles of widespread interest. One of the 
striking contributions is by Jacob D. Cox on 
‘‘ How Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney-Gen- 
eral.” Mr. Cox was a member of Grant’s cabinet 
with Judge Hoar. Percival Lowell, in his fourth 
paper on “ Mars,” tries to answer the questions, 
Is Mars inhabited, and, if so, by what kind of 
people? The second of Mr. Peabody’s papers is 
on *‘ French and English Churches.” ‘* A Poet’s 
Yorkshire Haunts ”’ will delight every reader of 
James Russell Lowell. Among other features 
are ‘‘The Political and Professional Life of a 
French’ Macon,” by J. M. Ludlow; ‘‘ A talk over 
Autographs,” fourth paper, by George Birkbeck 
Hill; ‘‘ President Polk’s Diary,”” by James 
Schouler; ‘‘The Wrongs of the Juryman,” by 
Harvey N. Shepard; and ‘‘ The New Art Criti- 
cism,” by Mary Logan. Fiction is well repre- 
sented. There is an anonymous sketch entitled 
‘* A Woman’s Luncheon.” Poems, book re- 
views, Comment on New Books, and the Con- 
tributors’ Club complete the issue. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00 a year. 
Single copy, 35 cents. 


— The Magazine of Art for August has for 
a frontispiece ‘‘ Madame De Recamier,’’ from 
the painting by Gérard; also ‘‘A Study,” by E. 
J. Poynter, R.A.; and also one, *t The Trio,”’ 
by F. Uhl. The articles are: ‘‘ The Royal 
Academy Exhibition’’—III., by the Editor, 
with five illustrations; ‘* The Place of Sculp- 
ture in Daily Life,—I., Certain Fallacies,” by 
Edmund Gosse, with an illustration; ‘* Fair 
Children,” by Miss M. Hepworth-Dixon, with 
three illustrations; ‘‘ Artin the Theatre: Act- 
Drops,” by W. Telbin, with a headpiece and 
eight illustrations; ‘‘A Reminiscence of Mrs. 


W. M. Rossetti,” by William M. Hardinge, 
with a portrait of Mrs. Rossetti (by Dante 


Gabriel Rossetti) and four illustrations from 
her works; ‘tA Probable Giorgione,” by Claude 
Phillips, with two illustrations; ‘* Chantilly and 
its Art Treasures,’ by Delia A. Hart, with five 
illustrations; and ‘*‘ The Chronicle of Art,” 
with eleven illustrations. Price, $3.50; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: 
lishing Company. 

—The American Historical Register for 
August contains an _ illustrated article on 
‘* Lafayette’s Visit to the United States in 1824- 
25”; a description of ‘*‘ Old Kentucky Watering 
Places”; ‘‘ A Review of the Revolution of ’76,” 
by Francis A. Roe; ‘‘ Traditions of Fort Jen- 
kins,” by J. Richart; ‘‘A Monument to the 
Prison-Ship Martyrs,” by Alice M. Earle; ‘‘ A 
Sketch of William Gilliland,” by Hiram Wal- 
worth; ‘ Some Colonial Families,” and ‘* The 
Celebration and Proceedings of Patriotic 
Hereditary Societies.” The ‘‘ Notes, Queries, 
and Replies ” are intensely interesting and valu- 


able. Price, $3.00 a year. Single copy, 25 
cents. Philadelphia: Register and Publishing 
Company. 


—Inrppincott’s Monthly Magazine for August 
contains a complete story, by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, entitled ‘Little Lady Lee.” This 
magazine is by no means confined to the one 
leading story, but presents each month, in addi- 
tion, a good number of short articles, suited to 
a home magazine. In the present number there 
are no less than eleven of these timely papers, 
and an announcement of the new books pub- 
lished by the Lippincott Company for the 
month. Price, 25 cents a copy. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


—The Review of Reviews is edited by Albert 
Shaw, and ranks among the most popular of 


the monthly periodicals. In the August num- 
ber ‘‘ The Progress of the World” department 
covers a wide field, and states clearly the vital 
points at issue among the nations at the present 
time; portraits of the leading men are given 
in profusion; the leading pores are a character 
sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, by Julian Ralph ; 
the ‘* Third Salisbury Cabinet,” by William T. 
Stead, the English editor; ‘‘The Record of 
the Rosebery Administration in England,” and | 
‘*The Cleaning of Mulberry Road”; ‘The 
Story of the Rise and Fall of a Typical New 
York City.” Price, 250 a year. Copy, 25 cents. 
13 Astor place, New York city. ; 


-The various articles of the August S¢ 
Nicholas are full of the vacation spirit. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt continues his ‘‘ Hero Tales from | 
American History,” with an account of ‘The 
Cruise of the Wasp,”’a gallant sloop that gave a 
good account of herself in the War of 1819. 
William T. Hornaday has a chapter on ‘“ The 
Prong-Horned Antelope and the Caribou,” 
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The Cassell Pub- | 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ), veosia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
TOMic 8.5.0 Spineny 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


‘ ©. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
10-108 Fulton S', New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


rupeds. Howard Pyle is drawing to a conclu- 
sion his serial, ‘‘ Jack Ballister’s Fortunes.” 
Professor Brander Matthews writes of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘* the poet laureate of Bos- 
ton.” The rhymes, ballads, and pictures of 
the number are charming. New York: The 
Century Co. 

— Godey’s Magazine for August has a front 
ispiece in verse and drawing, by G. W. Hood, 
suited to the month. The articles are mainly 
designed for summer light reading, and include 
| ‘* Virginia Beauties,” giving some portraits of the 
| handsome women of the Old Dominion ; ‘‘Artists 
|in their Studios,” treating of Don Beard and his 
work; also a review of ‘‘ Music in America,” 
|by Arthur Foote. Price, $1.00 a year; single 
| copy, 10cents. New York city, 52 Lafayette 
| place. 











—Among the leading articles in the EHelectu 
Magazine of Foreign Literature is ** The De- 
brutalization of Man,” by Blanche Leppington 
‘* The Collapse of Socialism,” by Walter Lloyd 
‘* Recent Science,’’ by Prince Kropotkin; *+ On 

Undesirable Information,” by E. F. Benson; 
|and ** Tommyrotics,” by Hugh E. M. Studfield. 
The other papers of a lighter vein are interest- 
ing. Price, $5.00 a year. Single copy, 48 
|cents. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

— The Journal of the Franklin Institute has 
a valuable report on ‘The Pneumatic Fire- 
Alarm Telegraph System”; the concluding 
article on ‘‘Sanitary Engineering”; ‘On 
Penn’s Forests”; ‘‘ The Ball Nozzle,” and the 
usual reports of electrical, chemical sections, 
with valuable notes and comments for students 
of science and the mechanic arts. Price, $5.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 


—The August number of the Catholie World 
has an interesting paper on ‘‘ Turkey and th 


Armenian Crisis,” illustrated. ‘The articles ani 
poems are of a high order of literary merit 
Price $3.00 a year. 25 cents a copy. New 
York: P. O. Box 2, Station G. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Catholic World for August; terms, $3.00 4 
year. New York: The Catholic World. 

The New England Magazine for August; terms 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

The Pansy for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bo» 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The Overland Vonthly for August; terms, $3.00 « 
year, San Francisco. 

The Writer for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos 
ton, 

Lend a Hand for August; terms, $2.00a year. Bo- 
ton. 

The New England Kitchen Magazine for August 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 

Outing for August; terms, $3.00 a year. New York 

American Magazine of Civics for August; terms 
$3.00 a year. New York. 


How to ApvertisE.—Advertising by circula 


does not pay. Many business men do not know 
that circulars sent fo people. of wealth rare!) 
reach them; the mail is received by some higher 
servant, or private secretary, who, according ' 
the instructions he has received from his en 
ployer, throws away the mass of circulars tha! 
are constantly received and reserves only th 
letters and newspapers. If the circular is sent 
at letter postage it may reach the wealthy man 
hand but the subject-matter by no chan 
will ever reach his head. He will glance at t! 
heading to see if it has any reference to li 
church, his club or the business enterprises 
which he holds stock, and, finding it does no‘ 
refer to any such matters, he will throw it in th 
waste basket. — Hon. Tuomas L. JAMES 





among the most interesting of American quad- 


President Lincoln Bank, New York City. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. futhor Publisher 

‘ » : ‘ . 4 . , Ss if Price 
fhe Golden Book of ,Coleridge................ -seeees Brooke [Ed.] Macmillan, & ¢ ‘ew Yor 1.5 
Natural History of Aquatic Insects... 011270100077". Miall. = ee et ee 
SII 6 56. 5'006-4.4:¢ icecream sdeciec os kama Sevenook. “6 “6 “6 60 
iy pn ella Paint ie ae a Swettenham. “ “ “ 2 
(rood Old Songs........ errrer ee , Oliver Ditson ¢ 2ne 1 
New Harvard Song Book.............. “ ae — a 


COMMIT Hs obs 16:05 0046.0 Saye UR eias ¥oee is Oks os Fbsedas 

A Manual of Hiysiens ed ik etn See Be 
Te eerie Horton. 
TU, Ns FOI. ooo nnk skins Siencers seseonte Scripture. 


“ “ 0 
Baker & Taylor Co., NewYork. 1.34 
Joseph I. Horton, Ipswich, Mass. 
Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. — 1.50 


PReeiee SEINE .a'0% «0 5: cttw sens 2300 ..devaens oh Morgan. American Book Co., N. Y. 1.00 
My Lady Nobody............ ee teees hee Spee sane <peverns Maartens. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 

Handbook of the History of Religions................ Hopkins. Ginn & Co., Boston. 20 
Our Bodies and How We Live................cccceeece Blaisdell. “6 “ “6 "65 
CHiLG'O OU OF COOMREIRs 65 6655 6sin se de8'csescncsdevebeceve se 66 6 “6 ‘30 
Cause and Effect.............. ceubbaenetessaekeseaessse 4 ee G. P. Putnam & Sons, N. Y. .75 
Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen....... -+@eee... Stephen. “ $6 dg ys 4.50 
Tie CEN 2 ork. accne & 0 bosccdh co hercahial. Zangwill. Frederick A. Stokes & Co.,N.Y. 1.25 


What They Couldn't vite see rene eees ; Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston. 
Essentials of Arithmeti@®........ Southworth. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. 


ciwen aed Alden [‘* Pansy’’] 
SiRNNS NINE 6 ne 53.00:65 00 3056ga sid cocnieng oonendasaeé Bradbury. Thompson, Brown, & Co., " 30 





ee Ere reeteee” PU Re Be ee Hanson. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
MISCELLANEOUS. { —‘* Never solicit children for their attention, 
—- nor allow anybody else to do it for you. Say 


eee Miss Youngun — The regents of the state something to interest them or stop.” — Kx. 
university have abolished the degree of bachelor 
of letters. ——— ———. 2 SSS 
Wiss Oldun—I am pleased to hear it; if [| sXkeXeNeAKOLCRLPONORONONOLORLORLO LONE! 


yY 





had my way I would abolish bachelors entirely. } 
Detroit Free Press. be ’ 
-* Grand Union Hotel, ; 

, Mrs. 7 oe Syrup” has ¢ Opp. Grand Central Station, ¥ 
een used over Fifty Years by mothers for their! 4 : ; —— _— 
children while Teething, with perfect success. ‘ PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. $ 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all & “The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” ¥ 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, % ieee ig 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether % Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for % , M4 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. &% Rooms $1 a day up. ‘ 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing mts. 228 0.” a ae * y’ 
ee 


Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
THE JouRNAL oF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re-| 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 


H AHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
he thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18% 
New college building. Wel! equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 


registered letter to the publishers, New Ena- sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 
Send for announcement 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS 
. 

GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. $A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 

by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. By JAmMEs F. WILLIs, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 





Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '* COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WILLIS. 
Paper. ° ° 4 ° ° ° Price, 25 cents. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, ard 
Brokerage, Simple and Compourd Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental cu'ture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





rae Teachers’ Agencies. 
NOMINATE. {iiss at and only tree, for the prineipalship of Kingston Academy, salary 


Z Callahan to us from Colorado Springs. e ha 8 
been apy eee through us, principal of the preparatory department of the I nivessity of ( be od Nd 
wanted our help in securing his release from Kingston. We telegraphed back three names, and one of the 
three men was elected, as soon as he made personal application. Now, dozens of men on our list are think- 
ing, and some are saying, ‘‘ Why those three? W hy not me?” One of our candidates, and a very good 
candidate, wrote that he had learned of the application, and thought he should get it; he 
vacancy through other sources; had made TH K EE would feel surer of it if we would recommend 
him, and would be glad to pay the additional commission. We replied that we were limited to the three 
men we had named, and could not nominate any one else unless these three had been finally rejected. . The 
reason we named these three was because we knew all the circumstances of the case. Mr. Callahan had 
gone to Kingston through us, and we had kept watch of the place and of him. So, when he gave it up, we 
knew what qualifications would be especially insisted on, and named the men that had these 

| RE OS ae rr es ea An OY © Fok cake treaties ; M EN 


__ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
TEACHERS 
CO-O PER ATIV E 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOCIATIO N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
We need successful teachers for all departments of school 211 Wabash Ave , C+H!ICACO. 


work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. C.J ALBERT and B. F. CLARK Managers 
A i. ) -F. ! ® . 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia. : C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 





Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 























MERICAN 4 4 TEACHERS’ AG EN CY intnoahiien to Colleges, 
Schools, ¢ i Families 
and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors. sak Mavalaenie, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


New Englund Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 








We have 16 teachers — nine men and seven 
ladies — elected this year in two New England 
cities ; aggregate salaries equal $18,350. 


seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charye to school officers for ser 


Teachers vices rendered. Forms and circulars free 


{ddress or call wpon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PI., | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 355 Wabash Ave., | 52 King St., West 12044 So. Spring St., | 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada 


“Tie, 


1403 S St., N. W. 
Washington, bD. C, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 







in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES < Avenue, 


address. 


Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. /vidence: ** We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.’”’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —-, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If 80. register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State S8t., Albany. N.Y. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘a? westioth tz Xewtorn. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. fe have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
astyachers tecking positions, (Address ©, B, RUGGLES & CO. gee”? 


an increased salary, should ( 237 Vine Street. CINCIN®ATI, OHIO. 


—== BOSTON ad CHICAGO = 




















Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. RussELL, 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
toa friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. ; 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common 4nimal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition. By CLARABEL GILMAN. Hoards. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children, Kach “lesson” is in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s observa- 
tions, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher to 
establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author’s aim. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Lessons in Psychology. 


J iNE ’SPECTALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS 
DESIGNED win: i. {iS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECOND {RY SCHOOLS. 





By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, 0. 
CLOTH; 401 PAGES. PUuBI ISHER’S PRICE. $1.25. (—@ Our price ts only $1.00, postpatd, 
to subscribers to this paper. 

1a A copy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF Epu- 

~ ° ° “ 
CATION who will send us one new subscription at $2.50. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


= Tne WesTERN BuREAu oF EbUCcATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further-information address 
— HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 





i—wt 
b] Y | Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS AGENC . and wishing to come to Illinois : 
We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
asituation. BLANK FREE, Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents, 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


’ ‘ | x ~ § ‘ 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency; TKACH ERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in G..2 OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
. e ; — | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
i — rer r ui fon schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
RS of recognized ability wanted for and renting of school property. 
T h-grade positions in Penn- Best references furnished, 
: rr S . se vi lars EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
svilvania and other States. Send for cireu ‘ m ner of Tw : 
rag : SDICAT ‘i tEAU, Robt. L 150 Firru AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Bl RI oy < NEW YORK CITY. 
Mvers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 





a - - - 
onal | American Teachers’ Bureau. The Penns lvania Educational Bureau 
Teachers Wanted. j (19th year.) Sv. Louts, Mo. Established I8y Business transacted. in all the 
= a swe ' ~ tT "y *y yy ~ N, St; “3, Mc .. vg 1} ors eded. Circul 3 free. 
EW ENG. BL EA oe eet. Boston. Stat re teachers needec cere. 
HrRAM ORcUTT, Manager. 205 N. 7th St. (E) ALLENTOWN, PA. 





CRITERION anv PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 50 BRomrieto St. Boston.Mas 
¢ way be used with Oil Lime,Gas Incandescent. (RKRB A RRR RNAS Rema iama ry 
B® or Arc Electric Light College and School BRR is eeriye 
Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. ER a : oy tere 60. CAL 
J. B. COLT & CO., 115, 147 Nassau St., N. Y. SEO FOR CATALOGUE 


AGENCIES: 




















AND SURERMERHORN & 00. 
SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th 8t., 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 
Send for new Oataloous a 
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Our Standard Reference Works 


INCLUDE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequaled by any other ency- 
clopzdia, either in America or abroad, 


In ten volumes. Cloth, #30. Sheep, $40. Half Morocco, 845. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893 justissaed. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary, 
of the World, containing notices of Over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic in- 
formation respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, banker, merchant, journalist 

and lawyer. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, #15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be gath- 
ered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, #15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and it is so 
accepted by the great body of literary men, The truth of this statement may be readily 
ascertained by an inspection of our literary productions, particularly in regard to the spell- 
ing of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found that IN AT LEAST THREE- 
FQURTHS OF THE STANDARD WORKS OF THE LANGUAGE AND IN MOST OF THE LEADING 
PERIODICALS the orthography is according to Worcester. 


Large 4to. Sheep, $10. Half Russia, #12. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


NEW BOOKS ey MRS. DE SALIS, 


Author of “ Entrées ala Mode,” “Savouries ala Mode,” etc. 


Gardening a la Mode.— FRUITS.  :2mo, boards, 60 cts. 


66 66 66 


VEGETABLES. 


12mo, boards, 60 cts 





Issued quarterly, at 50 cents each. 


No. 9. ‘** PLOUGHED,” and Other Stories. By Mrs. Watrorp. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 





FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 
UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School Papers” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 
ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


Epwarkp E. Bass & Co., 


New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


| Just Published. 


. HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
Teacher oe ne ten oe eating im our! ~=AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the A 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. NDB 0K OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Catalogues application. 

oo, eee By JoHN GALL, autbor of ‘‘ Popular Readings in 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., a Science.”’ ith numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 


I—eow gt 





Publishers. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


ae aan ee 








Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th 8t. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


THE + DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 





Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address: 


110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. 





N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 





The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


. AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East toth St. | 151 Wabash Ave,, 


Price, 20 cents. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CH/CAGO. 


thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
ceipt of price. 


for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. | Pablishers and Importers, .. 83 East 17th Street, 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
—— PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 











MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics; etc., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 

14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Avy., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


) were KLEMM’S RELIEF 
Why S adopted for use in 
o 


BROOKLYN 


‘ rse of study calls 





pra ises in 


tical exerc¢ 


Because » 


al_Geography. 





Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1 iy] 











ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHOORTHEAN YD 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for specimen — of “Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete Phonographic Instructor,” Used exclusively 
in above schools. Address pils quick and accurate 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 88 Union Square. N Y. Send for descriptive circular. 
ATTEND the eo School of Shorthand, new w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass 
Presbyterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Ave., cor. of 20th St. ; ‘ 
Special course and rates to teachers. eow 


H 3 
|Blaine . yh} 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25e., Stiff Cloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send for a 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents, 

BE. A. WEEKS & CO,, 621 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Dri 
Examples, makes the pt 








3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


- Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895 
Dr. Hiram Oreutt— 

Dear Sir: Mr. D——— was elected last evening t 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by t 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel w: 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, an 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and uw 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMONDSs 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 























Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Five Hundred Students. 








Has a tho h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and slating, which requires repairs every year. 
on. Scientific and ; 


Voice Culture, Natural ndering and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 
Session 


ee Summer at Martha's Vineyard. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L SOUTH WICK, Sec’ 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Bos'on, Mass. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “iit” SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 
he only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. 


y perfe They cost but little more at firs 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate.’ % 
’ 


ory ” and ‘* Composition” or “ Plastic’ 
; eal Slate lasts forever, and ; anything 
after being placed on the wall. never costs any 


We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 


NOT IN THE TRUST - | 





Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 





Subscribers to the Journal — NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- We are the largest handlers | 
can have their subscriptions —o TIONS to the JourNAL or|0f Natural Slate Blackboards 
advanced six months by send lV EDUCATION will secure one in the United States. 





ing a new yearly subscription. - year's subscripti re 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, } NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’ oo 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 3 Somerset St., Boston Mass 


: Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


- Poorer, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 








WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 








Ba When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


| 





